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A Happy Thanksgiving follows 
Life Insurance. 





Provide future Plenty for your 
Family and Yourself. 
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that appears to-day, will be one of the best numbers of this maga- 

zine ever issued. It will contain 132 pages, in which will be found 
the work of the most eminent writers and artists. The Frontispiece of 
the Christmas number will be one of Miss Stilwell’s exquisite child 
studies, Christmas Eve, reproduced in colors. The leading feature of 
the magazine will be a story, Bobbert’s Christmas, by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, illustrated with beautiful pictures in color by F. Y. 
Cory, whose work has delighted so many readers of HARPER’S BAZAR. 

An exquisite Christmas poem, The Dream of Mary, by Theodosia 
Garrison, wil! be superbly illustrated by Henry. Hutt. A strong feat- 
ure will be one of the best short stories ever written by Mary E. 
Wilkins. It is entitled The Balsam Fir, and the illustrations for it 
have been made by Charles Broughton. 

A feature in perfect sympathy with the joy of the holiday season 
will be a series of illustrations by Penrhyn Stanlaws, in which, under 
the general caption, Her Christmas, a very interesting story is told 
without words. 

An ideal Christmas Dinner will be suggested by Josephine 
Grenier, whose article will be accompanied by excellent photographs 
and by many entirely novel recipes. For the benefit of holiday gift- 
givers, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch has written a special article 
on the subject of Christmas Gifts, telling what to buy and how to 
make appropriate gifts at home. 

Another feature of special interest is Professor Mary A. Jordan’s 
strong contribution, On College Friendships. Miss Jordan is the 
Professor of English Literature at Smith College. She has written a 
paper which will be of much interest to college women and to those 
outside of educational circles, 
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Under the heading of Holiday Fashions will be found a brilliant 
department of fashion news and illustrations. Among the special topics 
treated are 














" Fashions for Children | House Gowns and Negligees | 
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Parisian Lingerie 








|| Evening Gowns and Wraps | 





Every housewife will be interested in a thoughtful article entitled 
Woman and Her Spoons, by Mary A. Taft, in which the question 
of spoons is brought thoroughly up to date in a discussion as interesting 
as it is instructive. The Christmas issue of the BAZAR will also contain 
the last of Professor Morse’s admirable papers on The Training 
of Boys. The sub-title next month will be Schools, and the 
Elective System. 

Lovers of flowers will find much to please and help them in 
Eben E. Rexford’s ‘‘ December Flower Talk,”’ in which he discusses 
house plants and their care. Home-makers will find many helpful hints 
in the department of Practical Household Suggestions. Miss De 
Forest’s ‘‘Paris Letter’’ will be, as always, exceedingly timely and 
delightful. 

For the benefit of needlewomen Mrs. Lilian Barton-Wilson writes 
a paper on New Ways to Use Old Embroidery Stitches, illustrated 
with photographs. Girls will find their own special department full of 
matter appropriate to the holiday season. In addition to this splendid 
showing there will be, of course, the usual Editorials, Humor, and 
Answers to Correspondents. It is well to mention in this connection 
that where prompt answers to questions are desired, they will be sent by 
mail to subscribers who enclose self-addressed and stamped envelopes for 
that purpose. 

HARPER’S BAZAR is gaining many thousands of new friends 
every month. Its sale is increasing in a surprising and most gratifying 
manner. A very large edition of the Christmas number will be published 
—an edition more than three times as great as that published last Christ- 
mas. Nevertheless, it will be well for non-subscribers to order copies of 
their newsdealers in advance. 
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THE MISS WHEELER has 


been for ten years the 


head nurse and general di- 
rector of the Babies’ Hospital 
of New York, which position 


has made her without doubt 


sree HIS - eee the highest authority in the 
United States on this subject. 
pp mae This work is undoubtedly 


the most authoritative, com- 
plete, and comprehensive 
book on the practical ques- 


by 
MARIANNA tions of the care, feeding, and 
WH EELER clothing of infants, and it is of 


the utmost value to mothers. 

























16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net The book is illustrated with 
excellent designs and pho- 
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40 times this size two-cent stamp at once for 
our catalog and mention the Bazar. Send 25 cents for 
these five in the Extra Size, on paper 10x 12: 
Lincoln McKinley Roosevelt 
Angelus Pharaoh's Horses 
You will want some of them for Christmas gifts. Send to-day. 
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HE authors of this invalu- 
able work are eminently quali- 
fied to make the very best 
possible guide for ‘‘the rear- 
ing of healthy children.” Dr. 
Yale, who was for many years 
the lecturer on the diseases of 
children at Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
in New York, was also editor of ‘‘ Baby- 
hood”; and his associate, Gustav Pollak, is 
the present editor of that magazine. The 
first part of the book covers the subject of 


‘«* The General Care of Children,’’ 


including preparation for motherhood, ven- 
tilation and heating of the nursery, its fur- 
nishings, temperature, etc., precautions that 
are to be taken with the new baby, nursery 
routine, hours for sleep, bathing, dress and 
clothing, growth and development, food and 
feeding, the disorders occasioned by im- 
proper feeding, evidences of illness and the 
domestic treatment of the same, with hints 
regarding the administration of medicines, 
nursery emergencies and the medicines nec- 
essary to keep on hand. 

The second part of the book is made up from 
Questions which have Actually Been 
Put by Mothers to the Editors 
of «* Babyhood,”’ 


with their answers revised and brought up to 
date. Only one question is given on any one 
subject, and the answer is made plain and 
clear. These questions and answers are di- 
vided into chapters on Minor Ailments and 
Troubles, Defects and Blemishes, Common 
Diseases, Harmful Habits, Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, Questions of Dress, Feeding Prob- 
lems, etc. 

Especial attention is called to the very full 
index, by which every paragraph in the book 
is made readily accessible. 





BY 


LEROY MILTON YALE, M. D., and GUSTAV POLLAK. 


The great Question-Answerer in the Nursery — with Full Index referring to every probable emergency. 
Handsome and durable cloth binding, 461 pages, $2.00 net (postage 18 cents extra). 


Se 
Just Issued—Invaluable to Every Mother. 


THE CENTURY BOOK 
FOR MOTHERS 


A Practical Guide in the Rearing of Healthy Children, 





WOMAN AND THE LAW. 


Just issued. Every thinking woman should own a copy 
of this book. It presents a general view of the legal con- 
dition of women in the United States,— their domestic 
relations, franchises, property rights, etc. The causes 
for which divorce is granted in the several States are set 
forth incidentally. he information which it contains is 
accurate and up to date. The author is George James 
Bayles, Prize Lecturer at Columbia. 300 pages, cloth, 
$1.40 net (postage 12 cents). 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


Here is somethjng that is said to take the place of all 
other cook books. The Home Journal calls it ‘‘ at once 
the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we 
know of."" Marion Harland praises it highly. It con- 
tains six hundred pages of the very best and most 
practical receipts known, with photographs of the dishes 
described. It gives special attention to decoration, gare 
nishing, etc. 600 pages, handsomely bound, $2.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF INVALID 
COOKING. 


The author of this book, Mary A. Boland, has been 
instructor of cooking in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. It forms an invaluable aid 
in the sick-room, embodying the result of the best scien- 
tific research. Chapters on District Nursing, the Feed- 
ing of Children, etc. $2.00. 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


The author of this book, Katharine B. Wood, has 
gathered what is indispensable to all who wish to get up 
an artistic or amusing menu. There are quotations for 
every kind of dinner, and for toasts, afternoon teas, golf 
and tennis meets, musical programs, club notices, etc. 
With index, $1.50. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


By Maria Parloa. ‘*A guide to household manage- 
ment,” a the proper treatment of the materials 
entering into the construction and furnishing of the 
modern. house, telling how to take care of modern plumb- 
ing, hardwood floors, and all the latest economical appli- 
ances. The list of what a young couple needs to start 
housekeeping is worth ten times the price of the book. 
Its use in the home will save doctors’ bills. Full of pic- 
tures and diagrams. 


In rich binding, $1.50. 
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Sold by all dealers or copies sent on receipt of price ($2.18 including postage) by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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THE GIRL IN LOVE 


BY LILIAN BELL 


ET us begin at the very beginning, and be sure 
first of all that you are in love. For what is 
love, and what is being in love? 

A little reasoning and a little serious 

thought on this subject will not do you any 
harm, provided you can think whether you are 
in love or out of it, for to be able to think is a great and an 
uncommon gift, especially when one is in love. First of all 
there is a difference between loving a man and being in love 
with him. You have found a man you think you can live 
with, but have you found a man whom you know you cannot 
live without? Do you love the way he loves you, or do you 
love love itself, or are you in love with the man? If you think 
you are in love, and if you believe that you love the man him- 
self and not the way he makes love to you, ask yourself these 
questions: 

What would you give up for him? Would you leave your 
home, your mother, and your father? Would you be willing 
to give up your sister and your brother, and never see any of 
your friends again, and go away with him to a foreign coun- 
try, or out on a lonely farm, or be banished with him to a 
desert island, if you could not get him without? If he should 
lose the money he has and be crippled for life so that he could 
never earn another dollar, would you be willing to go out into 
the world and earn both your living and his, or to die trying? 
Is there enough of the man himself? Has he a mind which 








would be a storehouse for your mind in the coming years? 
Is his treatment of you and of his friends and of his business 
so upright and generous as to lead you to believe that he would 
be steadfast and faithful to you after you had given up every 
one and everything for him? Have you studied his family? 
Have you watched his father and his mother? Have you had 
an opportunity to mingle in their home life? Do you know 
whether his mother was a woman capable of training a son, 
or have you ever stopped to think whether he has acquired 
just by accident all the graces of character and the external 
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In the first place, be dignified. 


gaged girl suffers from more or less. 
lover says and does, even to your own mother. 
friend.” 
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EL. courtesies which are so pleasing, and 
— that later on he may grow into the ob- 
jectionable boor that his father is, or 
the selfish, shallow, narrow-minded person 
that his mother is? In other words, have 
you any solid foundation for being in love 
with this particular man, or are you and 
he and your love for each other just careless 
accidents, which the first reverse or the first quarrel 
would obliterate or destroy ¢ 

If you cannot answer the most of these questions 
satisfactorily to yourself, you are not in love, and 
have no right to be engaged, and the sooner 
you break it off and turn your mind to other 
things, the better it will be for you. 

There is no such thing as a happy mar- = = s 
riage based on respect only, or to find 

a home, or to better one’s social condi- 

tion, or for money. The only solid 

foundation for marriage is a love which will bear all disappointments, 
all reverses, sickness, and disaster in whatsoever form it comes, with 
the thankfulness that it has come to you two together, and that you 
need not bear it alone. Marriage is a double burden-bearing, double 
joy-giving promise, which fulfils itself only in its completeness when 
based on the love which will bear the searchlight of the questions I 
have asked. 

In marriage the sole right you have to better your condition is that 
you take into your heart the joy of a great and enduring love. If 
with it there should come riches, and the open door to society, op- 
portunities of travel, and an entrance to a world of culture which 
you could not have obtained without it, that is a gain which comes 
as an accessory, and for it you may be as thankful as your nature 
will permit; but these very joys of ease and luxury may prove the 
undermining of your love and the destruction of your happiness, for 
the real true love in life is strengthened with the strength to defy 
even death itself by pain and sorrow and what the world calls dis- 
aster. 

A man and a woman who are not drawn closer together by hard- 
ship and poverty and sorrow, and whose love is not broadened and 
deepened and made more tendér by a grief which reaches to the 
depths of the soul, either were never in love with each other, or else 
have no depth of character on which to build a life worth living. 
But at the beginning no young heart can bring itself to believe these 
truths, although older ones know them to be the foundation of mar- 
ried life. Therefore the young woman who believes that she has 
promised to marry the man of all others with whom she would live 
her life according to the marriage service would perhaps do well to 
think a little over a few suggestions as to her conduct. For when 
you are in love and before you are married is the time to sift and 
formulate your theories and plan your life. The worst mistakes 
are sometimes run into by simple drifting. 








Be dignified with your own family, and avoid as 
much as possible the idle and vulgar jesting on a sacred subject which every en- 
Do not be too confidential about what your 
Above all, avoid telling your “ best 


Those sacred confidences will never be appreciated by any one. The curse- 
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of America, above the curse of any other nation on this 
i. W round globe to-day, is the curse of being an unsentimental 
[Ee and ridicule-loving nation—a nation which has so long 
y feared to express or approve of any emotion or tender senti- 

ge ment that it is gradually growing to be permanently bereft of 
, We 





f them. No American born with tender sentiment and generous emotion, 
whether of love, religion, or friendship, could count five friends to whom 
he would dare express his innermost thoughts on these subjects without 
fear of our national bugbear—ridicule. 

Remember this, and believe it whether you wish to believe it or not. 
No matter how much interest is expressed in ‘your engagement or your 
love, tell no one how you feel, nor betray your lover’s confidences. 
Things which you might say to your best friend or to your mother 
might sound perfectly proper as you speak them 
when you are wrought up to the point of seeking 
sympathy in your joy, but before you speak ask 
yourself how it would sound when repeated, for it 
always is repeated, and generally laughed at. 
Next, if you are a generous young soul and very 
much in love, you will find it a most tempting 
thought to discuss your lover with his family. 
Avoid this! Avoid any confidences on 
your own part; although if you can con- 
trol yourself, I should advise you to study 
his family, in order to know what in the 
future you may avoid. You will learn 
many little secrets of his character, his 
likes and his dislikes, which may help you 
in your understanding of him when he is 








F , a your husband: but under no circumstances 
7” } ' 4 make any confidences on your own part, for you 
1 lf will be quite safe in believing that his family, 
\\ j especially his mother, regards you as an inter- 


loper, and is jealous of her son’s love for you. If you 
go on this plan, you may find that in your specific case 
I am wrong. If that be true, and you should flatter me 
by following my advice, you will then only be pleasantly disap- 
pointed, and you will not only have lost nothing yourself, but 
you will have gained in dignity and self-respect in your own eyes. 

It seems to be a curious fact that a mother should be often 
jealous of her son’s love for another woman, and so seldom jealous of 
her daughter’s love for a man. It may be accounted for in the old 
rhyme, 
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My son’s my son till he gets him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all her life. 


Perhaps it is a comfort for a mother to have her daughter 
depend upon her, and consult her almost as much after mar- 
riage as when she was a girl at home. Perhaps 
it is hard for this same mother to see her son so SS 
cheerfully break all home ties and establish a i; 
family and a home of his own in which she may not 
meddle nor advise; but it is cruel and malicious of her 
to allow the public to discover her jealousy, or her new 
daughter-in-law to suffer thereby. 
But this fact of a mother’s jealousy of her son’s wife 
has been brought home to me by innumerable confidences 
of girls whose marriages were otherwise extremely happy. 
For another thing, make your engagement as short as pos- 
sible, in order that your marriage may be as long as possible. 
After your mind is once made up with all seriousness and due 
regard for your future happiness, marry without considering the bettering of your 
fortunes or the conventionalities. If the man you are to marry is a suitable life- 
partner, and you are really in love with each other, it is not only absurd to wait 
the conventional length of time, but it is a menace to your happiness. 

Two young married women were talking to me the other day, and one of them 
said: “I was engaged thrce months, and I never saw my husband’s family until we 
went to visit them on our wedding-tour; and thank Heaven I didn’t, for if I had 
known what kind of people they were, I never should have dared to trust my hap- 
piness to their son and brother, for a more uncongenial, provincial, shallow family 
never existed. I should go insane if I had to live with them a month; nor can I un- 
derstand how such a man as my husband, so cultivated, so broad-minded, so entirely 
a gentleman, could have sprung from such stock.” 

I couldn’t help reminding this girl of the pond-lily, the purest flower that grows, 
which springs from stagnant water and green slime. 

She laughed, and added that they disapproved of her with all the strength of their 
narrow natures. 

The other girl said: “ My husband’s home life was made so wretched and disagree- 
able for him that he ran away from home, and came to the city without a cent in his 
pocket, earned money in any way he could, until he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar. For this offence his father disinherited him. When I married him I al- 
lowed him to do in his own house everything which was forbidden in his father’s, 
with the result that he is the most domestic of men, and we have the happiest sort 
of a married life; but his mother and sister denounce me wherever they go for hav- 
ing ruined his character and alienated him from their sweet home influences, simply 
because I allow him to smoke all over the house.” 

Now here were two examples of mothers’ jealousy of the happiness their sons found 
in another home than theirs and with other women. 

Therefore I repeat, stand on your own dignity. Better begin your married life on 
your husband’s income, even if it is barely enough to support you both, than to ac- 
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cept financial assistance from either his family or yours, which will 
give them the right to direct your expenditures, or to look into your 
ice-box. Remember that you are starting a home of your own, where 
you are to be the sole mistress and your husband the sole master. You 
are founding a family, and entering into the most dignified station 
in life. Therefore see to it that you put your neck under no yoke which 
later you might be willing to give half your possessions to remove, when 
the precedent will have been established, and you will have done it 
yourself. Arrange to keep house even if you can only afford two 
rooms and only to keep a servant half of the time, for boarding for 
two young people is one of the worst mistakes that they can make. 
Not only must you undergo the gossip of the boarding-house or hotel, 
but you will find yourselves sharing in it unconsciously, and degenera- 
ting to the level of boarding-house brides and grooms. 
For the same reason that it is unwise to discuss your lover’s tender- 
ness and virtues with any living soul, it is worse than unwise to discuss 
his faults. Suppose he is selfish. Perhaps you are too. No one is so 
quick to detect selfishness as the selfish, for he wants the same thing that 
you want! Remember that you are the only person in the world who 
can mend his faults, and you can only do that through tactful love. 
Your husband will undertake your support, but you must undertake his 
education, for few perfect husbands are ready-made. They are the re- 
sult of evolution, and you must be the process. 
I once heard the most delicious reproof ad- 
ministered by a woman to her husband in the 
observation-car of a railroad train. An elder- 
ly woman, who seemed half fainting, was 
brought in. All the chairs were occupied, and 
some one exclaimed, “She ought to have the 
most comfortable chair here!” 
Whereupon this lady turned to her husband 
and said, “ There, Roger; give her your chair!” 
The man blushed crimson, for he had made 
himself most offensive to the other passengers 
by appropriating desirable chairs all during 
the journey. The passengers all smiled when 
he scrambled up—and his wife continued to 
occupy her camp-stool, brought in from the 
platform. 
But he was an exception, and Jet us be thankful that we do not see his like every day. 
All life is selfish. All love is selfish, and therefore in order to be the most selfish 
and obtain the most from life and love, I can give the young person in love this one 
maxim, which is unfailing: Strive to be the one to aive the most, if you would be 
happiest. If you suffer a lack do not avenge yourself by withholding more, but look 
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for an opportunity to pour out a generous measure, and shut your eyes 
to the past. It is the easiest thing in the world to forget a small trouble 
when you are in love. Make it your personal business to make your 
lover happy. What a delightful commentary on your understanding 
of the word “love” it would be if people said of you, “ Her husband 
seems to be the happiest man I ever saw!” You will find it the blessed- 
est way in the world to find an overwhelming happiness for yourself. 
By that you know that I do not mean for you to be abject or slavish. 
I am presuming you to be a young person of sense, and one with a soul 
to save. If not, you will not have read me this far, so you will not 
know that you are not worth saving! 

The view which the ordinary young person takes of love is all wrong. 
She thinks that being in love brings happiness, and therefore she takes 
her lantern and goes a-hunting for it. Alas! To many, being in love 
brings pain—more pain than gladness, and only the wise ones know 
how to transform the pain into a joy of suffering for the loved one. 

To be in love is to know anxiety in the hour of his illness and ap- 
prehension over his weakness; to feel responsibility, which you must 
bear for yourself. No one can even share it with you to lighten your 
burden. To be in léve is to have half your life go with him when the 
door closes, and to live only for his return. It is to have all your 
selfish desires lose shape and resolve themselves into ambitions for him. 
It is to find your happiness in his; for your ideals to take a more 
virile form; your hopes a loftier aspect. It is to forget yourself and 
your eager search for happiness, and to merge your whole existence 
into a prayer to do more, to give more, to be more, not for the ap- 
proval of your little world, but closing the door on all in the great 
Without, to pour yourself and all that you are and all that you hope 
to be into the small and sacred Within—for his sake. 

That is to be in love. 

Are you?! 
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HEN Katy was proposed as_ recited the list of Katy’s gifts in her decisive 
cook to Mrs. Byrd, she had voice: “Excellent cook, perfectly honest, 
hesitated. Edith, Mrs. Byrd’s hard-working, very neat, doesn’t go out much, 
daughter-in-law, who had been las no followers; only one drawback—tem- 
her son’s widow, but could per.” 
hardly be so termed now, hav- “T—I couldn’t have a girl with a temper,” 

ing had two conjugal partners since his death, fluttered Mrs. Byrd, timidly. Then her deli- 
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EDITH. 


cate, soft old face flushed like a girl’s at her 
own boldness; for Edith was a great person- 
age in her little world and imperious, as 
great personages who have themselves in the 
main to thank for their greatness sometimes 
are; but Mrs. Byrd was as a man between two 
fires; she was afraid of Edith; but Edith was 
not the only one of whom she was afraid. She 
continued, avoiding Edith’s handsome eyes, 
but feeling disapproval in the rustle of her 
voluminous silken skirts and the creaking of 
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her stays. “I could 
manage to teach her to 
cook, but I really could 
not — A temper — it 
would be so unpleasant. 
And—and Emeline—” 

“TI supposed it was 
Emeline,” interrupted 
Edith, coldly; “I really 
think if you can put up 
with Emeline’s temper 
you will have no trouble 
with Katy. Let them 
fight it out together, 
mamma. Katy will not 
succumb to Emeline; 
and it will be a very 


good thing to have 
some one who is _ not 
afraid of Emeline. 


She’s a perfect tyrant. 
She was bad enough as 
second girl, limiting 
your collars and caps— 
you don’t need to say 
she didn’t; I’ve come in 


too many times and 
seen you scuttle after 
your cap, which you 


weren’t wearing, to save 
it! Oh, I know Eme- 
line. But since she 
drove Maggie off the 
field and has been the 
whole staff herself she 
has become intolerable. 
i First she has made you 
} put out all the washing, 
including hers, then— 
what did she give you 
for breakfast ?”’ 

“T had a very nice 
breakfast —fruit and 
oatmeal and eggs and 
toast and excellent cof- 
fee,” said Mrs. Byrd, with a faint flash of 
dignity. 

“You had oatmeal cooked stiff because 
Emeline likes it that unholy way. You had 
toast baked in the oven, because that is easier 
than toasting it over the coals. You had eggs 
cooked before you sat down, and cooked too 
much. You only had one slice of toast and 
one egg; and you didn’t dare ask Emeline for 
any more. You always take what Emeline 
gives you. You dine in the middle of the 
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day because that is easier for her; and you 
don’t ever dare suggest more than one hot 
dish for your tea, because Emeline declares 
hot things at night are bad for the aged. She 
always calls you aged—” 

“T suppose I am ”—Mrs. Byrd’s soft voice 
slipped into the crevice of a pause; there was 
the faintest quiver in it—‘ I’m eighty-two 
years old, Edie.” 

The old, half-forgotten pet name which 
her son kad used came unconsciously. Mrs. 
Masury looked at the little black-robed figure 
in its widéw’s garb, so daintily neat; at the 
small, still pretty, wistful face; at the little 
blue-veined hands, which trembled slightly 
on the crisp white handkerchief in her lap. 
She felt an obscure sense of pathos, which 
in her practical nature instantly translated 
itself into a plan for action. Her masterful 
eyes roamed over the room with its old-fash- 
ioned furniture, and pictures—the same fur- 
niture, the same pictures which she remem- 


bered when she was 
Owen Byrd’s_ wife. 
There was the mix- 


ture of really valuable 
old relics of the fam- 
ily’s Virginian pomp 
—the Chippendale 
chairs, in one of 
which Lighthorse 
Harry had sat through 
a famous dinner, the 
earved card-table, al- 
most as old, and the 
tall silver  candle- 
sticks on the mantel 
—side by side with a 
florid and ugly black- 
walnut “parlor set,” 
bought in the dark 
ages of taste before 
the American renais- 
sance, that mixture of 
the old and the newer 
(there was nothing 
new) only possible in 
those households 
which are like wrecks 
thrown out of the 
stream of change on 
the sands, where the 
old order petrifies ; and 
not taste, but mem- 
ory, appraises the 
values. Mrs. Masury, 
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who had builded (I use the word advisedly, 
she being so much more important than Mr. 
Masury or the architect) the most beautiful 
new Colonial house in the city, could have 
groaned as she looked. “ Gilt figures on the 
wall-paper—I believe that paper has been on 
for ten years. It isn’t sanitary to keep pa- 
pers on that way, no matter how you may 
dust and scrub. How tarnished the frames 
are on those paintings! How sloppy those 
Carlo Dolce copies are! I considered them 
so grand once, when the poor dears brought 
them over from their only trip abroad. And 
that preposterous chromo and all that mob of 
photographs. I don’t suppose one could get 
poor mamma to make a change, but if she 
would put some neutral-tinted burlaps on the 
walls and give most of the pictures away— 
though I don’t know where; I don’t suppose 
the Settlement people would think them good 
enough to hang; she might put them in the 
maids’ rooms—and if she would weed out the 
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furniture, and keep the good things and get 
a few more, what a nice room it would be!” 
These were a few of Mrs. Masury’s medita- 
tions. Mrs. Byrd, too, leoked over the room. 
She did not see that the furniture was in- 
congruous and the wall-paper grotesque. She 
only remembered how her husband liked to 
sit before the grate in the ugly black-walnut 
arm-chair; she saw the bright heads of the 
two little boys, Owen’s sons, frolicking on the 
sofa; she saw the slim figure of the tall girl 
who bore her own name standing beside Owen 
himself, one arm about his waist as they had 
stood, the two dearest to her, the last day 
that they were both in her house. It was on 
the sofa Owen used to like to lie and talk 
to her, and tell her about the business. Owen 
was a mother’s boy always—her only child 
that lived to grow up, kind and dutiful and 
loving always. Often she had mourned that 
his father should die before the people sent 
him to Congress. She was quite sure that 
Owen would have made a great name had he 
lived. But he was gone, and the boys who 
were so like him, and the sweet, modest, un- 
selfish little maid whom he had loved, and the 
husband of her youth were gone, her brothers 
and her sister; there were none of her blood 
alive save far-away cousins that she would 
not recognize on the street. And the old 
friends were gone too, save a scattered few, 
never her intimates, and rarely seen. But 
the old faces smiled at her from the walls; 
the room was full of the memory of them and 
of the old days when there was no house like 
the Byrds’ for hospitality and quiet mirth. 
Her eyes dimmed with many memories. 
“T’ve to be thankful that I can afford to keep 
the old place and live in it,” she thought; 
“and I’m thankful for Emeline in some ways; 
she certainly is a good duster! And I sup- 
pose when she spends so much time keeping 
the house neat she hasn’t time for much 
cooking: If she’d only let me have a little 
company now and then.” Out of her thoughts 
she spoke impulsively; for after all her years 
in a world which condones sin so much more 
easily than silliness, Elinor Byrd was still 
impulsive. “ Edith,” said she, “come and see 
what Emeline does yourself; come to tea to- 
night, please.” 

“Have you asked Emeline?” said Edith, 
rather grimly. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Mrs. Byrd, who had nev- 
er lost her Southern fashion of speech, “ and 
I don’t need to ask her.” Nevertheless, for 
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all her boldness of mien, she felt a limpness 
of heart. Emeline had been with her eight 
years, and Emeline knew her ways, and Eme- 
line was so honest and so neat. She couldn’t 
expect white people who went out to service to 
be like negroes. And negroes were not as 
they used to be. While Colonel Byrd was 
living she had tried to keep colored servants; 
but after the time with the handsome man 
who used to be a porter on the railways, and 
stole the Colonel’s diamond studs, and watered 
the sherry, and several equally disastrous 
episodes with colored maids, ending with the 
cultivated young colored woman who wrote 
papers for her club and washed the glasses in 
cold water, she gave up the race. Emeline 
was honest, she was capable, and Mrs. Byrd 
was accustomed to her. What ever should she 
do if Emeline went? But under all her 
sweetness of temper there was something of 
the Byrd fire, for Elinor had been born a 
Byrd as well as married to one. And in her 
youth she had been a famous Southern belle. 
To Be a belle m the South means infinitely 
more than the unsubstantial tinsel of the 
same estate in the North. A belle in a fam- 
ily, South, is an idol on a pedestal. Not only 
does the belle’s family prostrate itself, not 
only do the other members of the family 
cheerfully sacrifice themselves to gild the 
belle’s splendor; the whole community where 
the belle bestows her beautiful presence 
shares in the worship. A belle can do no 
wrong; the indulgence to her caprices is some- 
thing astounding; so, often, are the caprices. 
Elinor had been a famous belle in the days 
before the war, when Southern lovers came 
a-wooing on horseback, and did not have to 
think of making a living as well as making 
love. There was more leisure and more gay- 
ety; then to be a belle was not a transitory 
splendor; it was like a patent of nobility; and 
its glory gave a woman admiring respect all 
her life. Elinor was the sweetest and least 
imperious of belles; indeed, her adorable gen- 
tleness was the essence of her charm; but no 
woman can be admired for more than half a 
century without discovering her own dignity. 
Even after Colonel Byrd carried his broken 
fortunes North and mended them there, Eli- 
nor won the like if not the same homage. 
Her sweetness conquered women as well as 
men; and being a devoted wife, it was women, 
after her marriage, who admired her most 
ardently. The Byrds were important people 
in the Western city to which the Colonel came. 
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They were at first forgiven for being South- 
erners; then they were loved; finally the town 
felt proud of the Colonel and his wife. Thus 
in a fashion Elinor continued to be a belle. 
It was all over now, she told herself; she was 
but a memory, a faded and lonely old woman 
for whom patience and humility were the only 
fitting moods; yet she could not forget; and 
there was more in her yielding mistress than 
Emeline, the stern, suspected. 

That morning Emeline was very stern. 
Mrs. Byrd waited until the most favorable 
hour of the morning had come before she ap- 
proached the despot. She came in propitia- 
tory guise. 

“T don’t care for any dessert, Emeline,” 
she said; “let us have a very simple dinner, 
just a lunch, because I should like rather a 
hearty tea; Mrs. Masury is coming to tea.” 

Emeline was a tall woman, dark and hand- 
some. She carried herself like a _ soldier. 
Mr. Masury called her a grenadier. In- 
deed, there was something military in her 
frown. It was popularly reported that Eme- 
line had been crossed in love, thereby stiffen- 
ing her pride and souring her temper. She 
stood in the centre of an immaculate kitchen, 
the only room in the house that was modern, 
except the bath-room. Emeline had kept 
abreast of every labor-saving device, and had 
obtained it promptly. She frowned at her 
white porcelain sink and the shining blue 
dish-pan with its white lining. “I don’t see,” 
she said, with distinct coldness, “how I’m to 
change now! You was saying last week you 
did wish we could have something besides 
flat meat; we’d had steak and chops and liver 
so much; so I was thinking of chickens, 
though it ain’t Sunday—” 

“That will be just the very thing,” Mrs. 
Byrd interrupted, eagerly; “ we can have them 
roasted without stuffing; and have croquettes 
for supper; and creamed oysters—you cream 
oysters so nicely; and we can have brandy 
peaches and ice-cream; and Ill send out for 
macaroons and little fancy cakes, and we'll 
have some coffee—” 

She faltered before the tragic gloom of 
Emeline’s brow. Emeline took the word, 
with arms akimbo, in a high voice of power. 

“TI guess you forgit, Mis’ Byrd, you ’ain’t 
got but one girl; and it’s my afternoon out. 
I was calculating I’d pay a visit to my sister- 
in-law; and I planned to put the cold chicken 
and some bread and butter and preserves 
handy for you, and to lay the table ready, and 
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leave a fire so’s you could make your own cup 
of tea. I feel all tired out; there’s been so 
much work this week—” 

“ But what especially ¢ 
Monday and Tuesday—” 

“T know you did; I had to wash the cut- 
glass berry-dish over; someway you didn’t 
get it clean; I s’pose you didn’t see.” 

A tiny flame kindled in Mrs. Byrd’s soft, 
faded cheeks; she looked straight at Emeline; 
commonly she gave her despot a single shrink- 
ing glance, and afterwards looked no higher 
than her apron belt. 

Emeline, unconscious of anything save her 
own irritation, went on with her grievance: 
“ And you have more ’n’ more company—com- 
pany last week, company week before last, 
company ’most every week—” 

“There was no one here last week but 
Tommy Masury, and no one the week before 
but Mrs. Wynne.” 

“Well, they’re company, ain’t they? and 
extry plates and extry cooking? And now to 
have company sprung on a body this way—” 

But Mrs. Byrd interrupted her in a tone 
which, low and quiet as it was, gave Emeline 
the sensation of an electric chill. “I see the 
work is too much for you. You may go out as 
you planned, Emeline;” therewith she turned 
on her heel and walked out of the room. She 
walked with the elastic gait of a woman whose 
feet were too small to ever need tight shoes 
and whose spine had been taught to keep a 
straight line when it was young. She was not 
in the least afraid of Emeline; for the first 
time in years she was angry. 

Emeline bent a puzzled frown on the slim, 
erect little shape until the flowing black 
skirts swept into the hall. “ Mis’ Byrd,” she 
began; but there was no turning. “ Gittin’ 
hard o’ hearing, maybe; no wonder, at her 
age,” thought Emeline; “ gittin’ cross, too; 
that’s the worst of workin’ for old folks; 
they’re so like to git contrairey. Well, I 
didn’t really mean to go; but I jest will, now, 
she’s so peevish.” : 

Mrs. Byrd had heard, however; she kept 
her hearing perfectly, if her eyes were dim. 
With a firm step she marched to the tele- 
phone and rang up the Masurys. By chance 
Edith was home, and she responded at once. 
She felt sure Mrs. Byrd was going to ask her 
not to come to tea. But she had been presi- 
dent of a woman’s club too many years to 
open an egg with a hatchet. 

“ Well, mamma, what is it?” said she. 


I washed the dishes 
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“That Katy,” said Mrs. Byrd’s delicate 
Southern voice—* is she respectful ?” 

“Katy?” repeated Edith Masury, puzzled; 
but in a flash her quick wits recalled the name 
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Edith hesitated only a second before ehe 


answered, “ Yes. Shall I fetch her to you?” 


“Tf you please, Edith; and, Edith, you will 


be sure to come to tea?” 
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and made a dive into the situation. 
very!” said she. 

“ And does she mind company ?” 

“She likes it. She’s a lovely cook, and she 
likes an audience, like any artist.” 

“ Could she come this afternoon ?”’ 


“ Oh, 


“Tf you want me, mamma; I'll bring Katy 
to help cook it.” 

Tom Masury chuckled over the conversa- 
tion; he was a taciturn, keen man, who had 
made a great fortune himself. He always had 
admired Mrs. Byrd. “The old lady’s got 
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sand,” said he. “I told you if she asked you The new candidate was not so tall as Eme- 
over there, she’d have you. That grenadier line; she was of a comfortable, square, plump 
has objected, and cooked her goose.” figure. She had a fresh complexion and 


Edith was as good as her word. Emeline freckles, and curly auburn hair. 
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had barely gone down the street before Katy “ My trunk’s outside, in the wagon, ma’am,” 


followed Mrs. Masury through the front door. said she, smiling. 

The instant Mrs. Byrd’s eyes fell on Katy, “ Oh, I’m so glad,” said Mrs. Byrd. “ Have 
she said afterwards, she felt a sense of com- the man bring it up.” She ushered Katy into 
forting peace. “She can stand up to Eme- her chamber. "s/he bed was snowy white with 
line,” she thought. the sheets whizh Mrs, Byrd had stitched her- 
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self, and the old-fashioned Marseilles counter- 
pane exhaling a faint, sweet odor of lavender; 
and there was an elaborately braided pillow- 
scarf over the pillows. 


“T hope the bed is all right,” said Mrs. 


Byrd, smiling a little nervously. “I made it . 


myself; and—my eyesight is a little poor—” 

“ Now if that isn’t exactly like a Southern- 
er; they never keep anything back,” thought 
Edith. “ But to think of her doing it!” 

Katy gave a little gasp. “It’s grand,” she 
cried; “the whole room’s too fine.” 

“Tt is Emeline’s afternoon out,” continued 
Mrs. Byrd; “so I wouldn’t call on her. In 
fact, she doesn’t know you are coming.” 

“ She’ll be knowing it when she gets back,” 
said Katy, coolly. 

“T—I expect Mrs. Masury has told you 
about Emeline.” 

“ She has then,” said Katy. 

“She’s very good and faithful, but a trifle 
high-tempered.” 

“T’ve a temper of my ow. if it comes to 
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that,” said Katy. 
“Youll never see it; 
and she don’t need to.” 

“Tm sure you will 


be forbearing. Now, 
Katy, about this even- 
ing—” 


“You 1l be wanting a 
bit of a small dinner?” 

“Do you think you 
could? That would be 
so nice. We'll see what 
there is.” She ran 
down stairs with the 
light step of a young 
woman; only a little 
later Edith was scan- 
dalized to see her lay 
both hands on Katy’s 
robust wrist, crying: 
“Oh, Katy, how good 
you are! It is so nice 
to be having real din- 
ners again!” 

Edith shook her 
head, but she smiled at 
the same time. “ What 
an eternal child!” she 

, thought. 

The dinner was pre- 
cisely the simple, per- 
fect affair that it should 
be. In cooking, Katy 

was an artist; were the matter one of dress 
or behavior, Katy’s ideals might have a taint 
of the barbaric; she loved bright color and 
plenty of it; she gloried in her magnificent 
paste jewelry; but there was a classic self- 
restraint and harmony about her feasts; they 
were generous, but they were never too 
crowded. 

Mrs. Byrd sat behind the silver coffee- 
urn which Emeline had prohibited as taking 
too much time to polish, looking radiantly 
pleased. She smiled on the Dresden dinner-set, 
never permitted save on state occasions; and 
she had recklessly put on her best black silk 
gown and a fresh cap. She was gay as Edith 
had not seen her for years. She asked Edith 
about her club; she laughed at her dry re- 
marks until Edith grew expansive and witty. 
She told droll stories of her father’s planta- 
tion and her old beaux. Edith looked at her, 
and over her own mirth fell the veil of a sen- 
sation pensive and eerie; it was as if the ex- 
quisite woman who had charmed her girlhood, 
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then had faded before her eyes into a patient 
shadow, were warmed again into vivid life. 
She kissed her mother-in-law, when they part- 
ed, with unusual tenderness. 

“ Take care of yourself,” she begged. Katy 
had waited on the table. The perils of serv- 
ing dinner had fortunately kept her hands off 
the red plaid silk waist that she craved to 
don; and she was in her neat print and white 
apron. She was not so good a waitress as 
she was 2 cook; she trotted around the table, 
and handed dishes impartially to the right 
and to the left as was most convenient; and 
she was palpably absorbed in the anecdotes. 
But she brought in everything at precisely 
its best; and a more attentive creature could 
not be desired. 

After the table was cleared and the guest 
gone, she came into the parlor, where Mrs. 
Byrd sat before the 
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pretty and gracious New England custom. I 
used to like it when I had a family and kin 
and friends. We have had many and many 
a Thanksgiving dinner, not in this house— 
it is new; Mr. Masury built it for me, so I 
might be near them; it was right kind of 
him—but around that table.” She sat up, 
and her liquid dark eyes turned not towards 
the dining-room, but to the pictures on the 
walls, the “mob of photographs,” as Edith 
Masury called them. “We had that table 
in my father’s house in Virginia; either there 
or here most of my friends have been with 
us round it.” She still kept her eyes on the 
pictures. She felt a strange inclination to 
talk; she suspected that it was a sudden at- 
tack of the garrulity of age, long since due. 
“All those pictures are here for the same 
reason; every one they represent loved me.” 





grate. “ Wouldn’t you 
wish to lie down, 
mum?” she said, eying 
Mrs. Byrd in the great 
brown chair. Her 
head was laid against 
the dark red rep of 
the chair; the lace 
about her throat, the 
filmy the silver 
hair so loose and curly 
that it seemed. still 
abundant, made the pale 
skin paler. In the dim 
light the relentless etch- 
ing of time was not 
visible, the delicate 
profile was as distinct 
as a cameo. Katy 
looked at her with a 
wistful admiration. She 
repeated the question. 

“No, thank you, 
Katy,” said Mrs. Byrd, 
not unclosing her eyes; 
hut she added a compli- 
ment for the dinner. 

“ Oh, that’s no- 
thing,” said Katy. “I 
wisht you was going to 
give the dinner to-mor- : 
row. That would be 
worth while.” 

“To - morrow? 


cap, 





Oh 





» Sie? 








ves; to - morrow 18 


Thanksgiving — a very 
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“My, didn’t you have a lot of folks do 
that—men and women and children!” mur- 
mured Katy. 

“Yes, the children too,” said Mrs. Byrd; 
“they love us with the sweetest love of all. 
Those are the two little boys that died; they 
were drowned, one trying to save the other; 
Owen—that’s the one with the ruffled collar— 
used to want to be a soldier like his grandpa; 
he saw Randolph sinking, and swam out to 
him. They used to say that when they grew 
old they were going to buy me a carriage. Last 
Christmas their mother gave me one; she 
said it was from them. And I couldn’t thank 
her, I felt s6 choked. She never talks of them. 
I’m glad she has these little fellows. That 
oil-painting is my husband; it was given him 
by the bar of the State. That man in full 
dress beside him—the big photograph—is my 
son Owen. He was a member of Congress, 
and that was the suit he wore to his first 
party at Washington. Dress suits weren’t so 
common then as they are now. Are you look- 
ing at those faded photographs ?—all my old 
beaux, all in the Confederate army. Those 
two on the same card with the balloon trousers 
fought a duel once—about me, dear boys, or 
rather about some flowers that I wore at a 
ball, which dropped on the floor. But no 
harm came of it; they were just as good 
friends afterwards. That lady in the low- 
neck dress with the jewels was a great beauty 
and belle; we went to school together. Ah, 
she was splendid; and she was very fortu- 
nate; she died only a few years after she was 
married, before she lost all. There is another 
good friend of mine, a little Southern girl 
who came North to help her mother keep the 
old place. She used to dine with us every 
Sunday. She called me such pretty names; 
she was not exactly handsome, but she had 
a winning way with her. That dark man had 
a sad history; he always put himself in the 
wrong, and died by his own hand. Maybe 
I ought not to have put him there; but he 
loved me well, though surely not wisely. 
That little fellow became a bishop; he does 
not look like it there, does he? He had 
three wives. But he used to send me flowers 
on a certain day all his life—it was only 
ax friendly little way of saying that he liked 
me still, though he loved other women better. 
His last wife is there; after he died we were 
good friends. But I never cared so much for 
any woman friend as for that woman on the 
mantel-piece. If she only might have lived! 
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Forgive me, Katy. 

lonesome to-night.” 
Katy had listened attentively. “Are they 

all dead?” she said, indicating the pictures. 

“Yes, they are all dead,” said Mrs. Byrd. 
She did not sigh, but she leaned her head 
back on the chair. Katy looked at her and 
at the pictures. 

“There’s an awful lot of them,” she said 
in a smothered voice. Then she asked: 
“ Sha’n’t I poke the fire? It’s ’most out.” 

“No, thank you, Katy; I like it better so. 
Let it go out,” said Mrs. Byrd. 

Katy slipped toward the door, hesitated, 
fumbled with her apron, and at last said, 
“T thought maybe you'd iike to know, mum, 
that I don’t mind cooking hearty meals, or 
having company on Monday.” With this she 
pattered out over the hardwood floor of the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Byrd shivered as the door swung very 
softly after her. She looked up at her hus- 
band’s painted face. “I have missed you so 
many years, Owen,” she said. “I was sixty 
when you went; I thought it could not be 
long; and it has been twenty years. They 
are all gone—all who loved me; and no one 
will ever love me again.” She shivered a 
second time, but she did not stir the red em- 
bers of the fire. “It is right for age to be 
cold,” she said; “ but does a woman ever out- 
live her vanity? To think that I should be 
pleased because my cook seems to like me! 
But I am, I am; and, oh, what a good crea- 
ture she is! She’ll let me have the children; 
they might not be so careless about me if I 
could have them oftener. A little tolerance, 
a little liking, that is all age can expect.” 
She turned wearily and looked at the pic- 
tures. They were so few of them of the old. 
Young, smiling, eager, they met her life- 
haunted eyes. Even they, her own, seemed 
to fail her; it had been so long since they 
went out of her vision. Owen, her husband, 
seemed so much younger than she. “ Will 
he find me old and blind and failing, too?” 
she thought, with a keen pang. Suddenly 
she raised her head and smiled. “ There’s 
Katy,” said she. “I can’t have grown quite 
stupid; there’s something left.” 

But the smile froze as she heard the noise 
of bolts withdrawing outside. Hastily she 
lifted the curtain. The electric light was 
dazzling on the patches of snow over the lawn, 
on the white cement walks, and the muffled 
rose-bushes. The black silhouettes of trees 
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THE LAST CONQUEST OF MRS. 


creaked in the wind. She heard Emeline’s 
strident voice and Katy’s mellow Celtic mur- 
mur. 

“T got the proof, I tell you; I'll see if 
she’ll let you stay after she sees that! Coming 
while I was gone and stealing my good place! 
lll fix you!” Thus the despot declaimed; 
and Mrs. Byrd felt her courage oozing out of 
her finger-tips. She rose to her feet; it seem- 
ed to her, after that one night’s freedom, that 
to lose Katy would be to go back to a dungeon. 
And she braced herself with the same feeling 
that has made men want to die standing. 

The thunder-bolt did not tarry. Almost 
immediately the click of a determined heel 
pounded through the dining-room and Eme- 
line loomed in the doorway, a visible aura 
of wrath scintillating from her presence. 

“Well, Emeline,” said Mrs. Byrd, mildly, 
“is it very cold out-doors?” 

Emeline disdained parleys; she plunged at 
once into the fray. “Have you got a new 
girl?” said she. 

“Yes, Emeline,” said Mrs. Byrd; and she 
sat down, for she perceived that she was 
trembling; she sat down and took hold of the 
arms of her chair, just as she did when she 
visited the dentist. 

“Ts that her out in the kitchen ?” 

Mrs. Byrd moistened her lips, held the 
chair-arms firmly, and said, “ Yes, Emeline,” 
again. 

“T thought so,” remarked Emeline, with 
guttural emphasis. “I seen her trunk a-com- 
in’, and I met the man and found out; and I 
spent the afternoon looking her up. Do*you 
know anything about her?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Byrd; “ she has high 
recommendations.” 

“For a cook, maybe; but how about her 
temper? Did you know ’bout her bein’ up in 
the police court and sent to the calaboose 
for taking the chopping-knife to her lady? 
Did you know that? And she shot her 
husband and got a divorce from him; and 
she broke all the windows with the rolling-pin 
jest out of meanness. You can’t wonder, 
Mis’ Byrd, if I feel like I couldn’t trust my 
life under the same roof with a murdering 
critter like that. I’ve served you honest and 
faithful, and done my duty to you many’s the 
time when I was fit to drop; but it’s her or 
me goes now, this minnit. You read them 
papers!” Out from the shelter of her skirts 
flaunted a crumpled newspaper, to be thrust, 
rustling, into Mrs. Byrd’s hand. At the same 
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instant Emeline switched on all the electric 
lights and proffered Mrs. Byrd’s glasses. 

Feeling the doors of the dungeon yawning, 
Mrs. Byrd read. There was no doubt a com- 
plaint had been lodged against Mrs. Kate 
Murney for assault and battery, and a hu- 
morous reporter had made the most of his 
opportunities; there was equally no doubt 
that one Gilbert Murney, husband of said 
Katherine Murney, had been shot by her with 
his own pistol while he was correcting her 
with a buggy - whip. The irate Emeline 
certainly seemed to have right on her side. 

But without reason or right, Mrs. Byrd 
made a stand. “I will speak to Katy; send 
her here,” she said. 

Emeline sniffed and departed. She wheel- 
ed at the door and repeated the inexorable 
dictum, “ Her or me!” 

Then Mrs. Byrd sank into the chair, and 
the waves went over her. When Emeline re- 
turned she bore Katy in her wake. Katy did 
not appear as dejected as one might expect, 
but she followed without resistance. 

“Oh, Katy,” said Mrs. Byrd, sorrowfully, 
“did you break the windows of your mis- 
tress’s kitchen with a rolling-pin?”’ 

“Yes’m,” said Katy; “but I won’t break 
yours.” 

“ And did you try to cut her with the sau- 
sage-knife ?” 

“ Yes’m, I guess so; I chased her with it; 
but I won’t do you that way.” 

“Oh, Katy! How could you? When you 
seem so nice and kind! And did you shoot 
your husband?” 

“Yes’m, ‘cause he was licking the baby 
with the whip; and we wrastled, and he tried 
to hit me with his knife for a knuck.” 

“Was he very cruel and brutal to you?” 

“Kinder. When he was in liquor. I ex- 
pect I madded him, too, sometimes. He’s 
dead now. I guv him a beautiful funeral, 
and put up a stone to him. The baby’s on 
the other side of it. I couldn’t afford two and 
the funeral besides, and IT knowed Gil would 
ruther have the funeral.” 

“Was the baby your only child, Katy?” 

Katy’s stolid face quivered as water quivers 
when you throw a pebble into it. She merely 
nodded. 

“T s’pose you licked him, too,” Emeline 
struck in. 

Katy turned, with a flame in her eye; but 
instantly she looked back again at Mrs. Byrd 
with the same calm aspect. “I never give 
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him so much as a hard word. He was jest a 
angel, he was. One thing made me forgive 
Gil—he cried when baby died.” 

“T don’t know what to say, Katy,” said 
Mrs. Byrd. “I am so sorry for you; but 
Emeline has been with me for years, and she 
is afraid to stay with you—” 

“She better be!” was Katy’s most unex- 
pected interruption. 

“Her or me goes,” cried Emeline, shrink- 
ing back as Katy slid one hand into the 
bosom of her gown with a quiet but baleful 
eye-blink. 

“How can I tell,” said Mrs. Byrd, sorely 
disquieted—* how can I tell that you may not 
get violent with me, and hurt me or some 
one in my house?” 

“Because you know I won’t,” answered 
Katy, calmly, “ jest ’s J know I won’t. I have 
worked for a lot of ladies, and some on ’em 
grand ladies, but there’s jest only two of ’em 
I loved, one other and you.” 

“ And the other?” 

“ She’s dead.” 

“Poor Katy,” said Mrs. Byrd, “are they 
all dead with you as with me?” 

“ Well, Mis’ Byrd ”—Emeline began to feel 
impatient; when she felt impatient it was 
her custom to speak and give anger words-— 
“vou’ve read the papers. Will I telephone 
for the expressman ?” 

Mrs. Byrd rose from the chair; she turned 
on Emeline the same look that she had turned 
in the morning. “I shall be sorry to have 
you go, Emeline,” she said. “ Think it over, 
and see if you cannot get on with Katy.” 

Emeline grew purple with her suppressed 
wrath. “Do you mean you'll let me go—me, 
ue! before you’ll send away that palaverin’, 
soft-sawderin’, lyin’ murderer?’ she shrieked. 
“T mean I sha’n’t send Katy away.” 
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“ What’s that you called me?” said Katy. 

But without a word Emeline ran out of the 
room. Katy ran after her. But before she 
went she gave Mrs. Byrd a reassuring grin 
and an inaudible “I won’t hurt her!” which 
spared her any fear for her ex-despot’s bodily 
safety. 

So she sat down and waited; a faint smile 
changed her face. “To think I should let 
a word sway me,” she muttered to herself; 
“but when she said it, I could not turn her 
.” After a while she looked up and saw 


“She’s gone, mum,” said Katy, “ bag and 
baggage, except of her trunk, which she'll 
send for. And what will you be wanting for 
breakfast ?” 

“ Katy,” said Mrs. Byrd, “1 feel dazed.” 

“Me, too, mum—dazed with joy. It ’ll be 
a real Thanksgiving to me to-morrow; I'd 
like to spend all day cooking to celebrate it.” 

“ But, Katy, how can you care—so much?” 

Katy smiled, then she wiped her eyes. 
“Why, look at them,” said she, with a wave 
of her hand at the pictures. “ How did they 
come to care? You got that in you, mum, 
will make folks care for you long’s you live. 
It’s that "Il make me.” 

“You good Katy! You good friend!” said 
Mrs. Byrd. “It will be a real Thanksgiving 
for me, too, to-morrow.” 

Katy looked at the slender hand on her 
shoulder; a flush crept over her face; awk- 
wardly and with infinite gentleness she bent 
her lips and kissed the fingers. “I do wisht 
we Was giving a dinner,” cried Katy. “Say, 
mum, wouldn’t they come over in the evening, 
mebbe, thinking it was jest a cold supper, 


and we give ’em something out of the com- 


mon ¢ 
row!” 


I jest got to cook something to-mor- 

















THE WIND 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


When you hear the Wind come 
With a roar and a shout, 

When dust sweeps before him, 
And leaves whirl about, 


Then shut your eyes tight 

And just wait till he’s passed; 
He can’t stop for you; 

He must hurry too fast. 
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CHAPTER XV.—(Continued) 


WANT to go to Cambridge 
Street at once,” Halifax said 
to the polite clerk. 

“T’m afraid you won’t be 
getting there to-night, sir! 

You'll not find a cab to take 
you, and the "buses are off, I understand.” 

And here Robert frankly swore against the 
atmosphere, against the street systems, and, 
above all, at Fate. 

“Tt is a nasty night, sir!” acquiesced the 
other in impersonal sympathy. “ Quite the 
nastiest in years. Nothing like it that I re- 
member.” 

“Oh, you can be sure of: that!” the un- 
fortunate man agreed. “You can set that 
down as fact! If it could have been worse it 
would!” 

He made for the exit, and the porter who 
had guided his steps from the bridge met 
him in the court, and took a more brotherly 
interest in him. “ Not going hout, sir?” 

“Yes; I'm going to get to Cambridge 
Street.” 

“You'll never, sir; it’s ’ardly safe, too; 
there’s footpads what makes a regular ’arvest 





hout of the fog nights; to do it you’d be tak-’ 


ing good three hours... .” 


Added to the fog was a bitter insinuating 
cold that made the wretched without pecul- 
iarly to be shunned. 

“Tt miay lift, sir, arfter dinner.” 

“My good friend”—Halifax peered from 
comfort and housing and light into the im- 
palpable screen, all that was now between 
him and his wife—“ my good friend, I’m 
going to make for Cambridge Street if I 
carry a light-house and blow a fog-horn.” 

And at half past ten he knocked at the 
door of No. 33, his heart beating like a boy’s, 
his breath fairly frozen. He rang and rang 
and rang and knocked and knocked; at length 
a latch was drawn and the door handle turned. 

Begun in Hanpen’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXV. 
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“ Who is it, please?” asked a distinctly not 
American voice. 

“Mr. Halifax—Halifax of Chicago—Mrs. 
Halifax’s husband,” he answered, piling his 
credentials one on the other in lightning suc- 
cession. A pause ensued, the voice uncom- 
promisingly offered, 

“Oh!” and the door opened just wide 
enough for the outsider to slip within. Evi- 
dently with intention to preserve incognito, 
the owner of the voice stood as much as pos- 
sible behind the door’s shelter. But the 
visitor perceived a stout person clad in a 
flannel dressing-gown, her face done up in a 
toothache bandage. 

“Mrs. Robert Halifax,” he repeated, “ she’s 
in?” 

But the landlady had no welcome for him. 

“No,” she said, shortly; “the first-floor 
lady’s went.” 

“Gone!” he substituted. “Where to, pray, 
and when? What is the address?” 

The landlady gazed at the well-appearing 
late caller, the pretended American husband 
in his long light coat; he was pale, nervous, 
and “ fagged lookin’.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” she replied, 
evenly; “I’ve no idea.” 

“You don’t know what?’ he demanded, 
sharply, at patience’s end-and keen with dis- 
appointment. “You don’t know where she 
went ?” 

“She went this morning with her parents 
I expect, a gentleman and lady in a four- 
wheeler.” 

Halifax grew cold. “A gentleman with a 
gray beard and blue eyes,” he eagerly aided 
her on, “ a large man and a very large elderly 
lady—her father and mother?” 

“T expect so, sir,” said the woman. 
called them that.” 

Halifax might be relieved; the land'ady 
was now the more determined on mvstery. 
She grew more gloomy and more withdraw- 
ing. 

“But where,” he persisted, “did they go?” 


“ She 
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“ They didn’t leave an address.” 

“ But the letters and telegrams?” 

“Her letters are all there,” answered the 
woman. 

There on a small table’s top under the gas- 
light he saw two telegrams of which he pos- 
sessed himself—his wires, both of them! 
Halifax thrust his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a gold piece. 

“My good madam,” he said, wondering 
what a London landlady would choose as an 
appellation, and willing to employ it were it 
“ Altesse” or “ R.H.”—* my good madam—” 

But she froze him at his start. “ It’s twenty 
to twelve,” she said. “I keep lodgings for 
ladies only, please. I feel a bad draught too, 
and with a bad tooth I’m afraid I’ll have to 
ask you not to wait.” And she actually open- 
ed the door. But Halifax put his hand on the 
jamb and firmly closed it. He added another 
gold piece. 

“Tam sorry to inconvenience you. I have 
cards, letters, and checks in my wallet to 
establish my identity if you like, but I want 
my wife’s address. If you know it or have 
it, ’1l make it worth your while to tell me.” 

The landlady looked resolutely past the 
chinking hand of the unknown visitor and 
her fingers found the door-knob, which she 
turnéd once more; through the inhospitable 
erack the piercing cold forced its insistent 
way. “I’ve told you I don’t know where the 
lady’s gone. Those,” she said, reflectively, 
“who don’t leave addresses are not so apt to 
be followed.” 

As sne snapped and locked the door on the 
finally retreating gentleman, she relaxed her 
sour features into a smile whose expanse she 
controlled with one hand that clutched the 
bandage about her face. 

In his apartments in Chambers, Al- 
gernon Hardcastle was whiling away the last 
quarter of an hour before he should be ready 
to retire. Despite a tight market and pro- 
found anxiety regarding the financial venture 
of his life, despite beastly weather, he was in 
good spirits. He had dined out, been to part 
of a play, and, still in his overcoat, his white 
gloves sticking out of his pocket, he sat on 
the piano stool lightly fingering the air of 
the operetta from which he had just torn 
himself away, and humming the treble in an 
agreeable undertone. Between bars he was 
thinking of a man whose arrival from the 
States he had been awaiting for days, an 
American with whom, years before, he had 
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ranched in the far American West. He 
wondered why the deuce he didn’t hear from 
the Denver, for the ship was in, and he won- 
dered if his friend had married a pretty girl. 
He was following his memories with a stir 
of genuine affection—the two had been great 
chums in the past—when the door was knock- 
ed upon and opened; Hardcastle sprang up 
to give Robert Halifax as open-armed a 
greeting as a reserved Briton, unfeignedly 
glad to see a good friend, can extend. 

“Look here, by Jove! Halifax, you have 
kept us waitin’.” 

Halifax referred to his delayed steamer, 
adding, “I missed one boat.” 

“Oh, I know, I know, my dear chap. Of 
course we waited—I mean to say what could 
we do else ’—The prerogative of a great man 
—he comes when he likes, you see.” 

The new-comer sat down on a sofa in the 
light and warmth of the cheerful room. He 
put his hat beside him and his gloves on it, 
and Hardcastle scrutinized him elaborately 
through his single eye-glass. 

“T knew you’d broken a shaft, but from 
your general appearance I should say you’d 
been in a total wreck.” 

“T have,” Halifax briefly informed. 

“You don’t mean to say—”’ Hardcastle 
started. “And your wife?” 

“My wife,” the husband meditated, “ ap- 
pears to have been rescued by a competent 
life-saving service.” Looking up, he shrugged 
and smiled. 

“Ah, youre chaffing,” illumined Hard- 
castle, quickly. “ Don’t* expect me to fall 
into your American humor at the first start, 
Bobby; but vou have gone off—do you know 
-—a lot.” 

“It isn’t surprising, is it?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” returned the other. 
“ Marriage is said to be happiness, and hap- 
piness ought to keep a man fit.” 

“Oh, marriage!” exclaimed the bride- 
groom, and left his exclamation unfinished. 
“T’m glad, Algy, at all events, that you’ve 
kept me in your good books.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Then you weren’t even rattled by the 
papers ?” 

Hardcastle was blank. “ The papers?’ 

“Why, yes—yes. All the nonsense about 
me—about us, in New York last week.” 

“My dear fellow,” demanded the befogged 
Englishman, “ what are you drivin’ at?” 

“You mean to say you haven’t read them ?” 
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“Of course I have; naturally the London 
ones, and they have neither been ‘up’ nor 
‘down’ on you here! What the deuce have 
you done—robbed a bank—or did you run 
away with another man’s wife?” 

“They say I ran away from my own.” 

The elder Englishman made a little ex- 
clamation, and from his splendid height of 
six feet four stared at his guest. “ Then— 
ah, Mrs. Halifax—” he stammered. 

“Don’t you think you might sit down?” 
suggested the stranger. 

“ But what will you drink, first ”—the host 
relapsed into hospitality—“ and smoke ?” 

“A cigar, thanks, and I could worry down 
a sherry cobbler.” 

Hardeastle took a chair and faced his 
guest. 

Americans were so unexpected, so—so 
“unusual.” Ue crossed his long legs, clasp- 
ed his hands about his knees, and bent on 
Halifax his clear blue eyes. 

“Go ahead, Bobby.” His ringing con- 
fidence did his companion good to-~ hear. 
“And let me say before you get out a syllable 
that I don’t believe a word, if it’s rough on 
you, whatever it is.” 

“Thanks,” said his guest, and was about 
to begin his recital when Hardcastle’s cham- 
bers were invaded once again. 

“It’s Appleyard—he promised to look in 
on his way home from the club to see if there 
were any news of you.” 

The two men rose to greet Lord Apple- 
yard, chief director and treasurer of the com- 
pany in whose interests Mr. Halifax had 
crossed the seas. After the first greetings 
were exchanged, 

“T was just saying something to Hard- 
the American said. “ Perhaps it 
might be as well for you to hear it too, if 
you will.” 

Ever since the events had transpired which 
had sent Halifax to Mexico, Appleyard had 
been a prey to great anxiety. The company 
of which he was original founder and chief 
stockholder was on the verge of ruin. The 
arrival of this American lawyer had been 
awaited with*tense anxiety. Appleyard walk- 
ed forward rather quickly towards the two 
men and shook Halifax cordially by the hand. 

“Oh, I dare say you have much to tell us. 
We have waited for you with great impa- 
tience, Mr. Halifax. As you know, we have 


castle,” 


called a meeting, and you will put before us~ 


then. will you not, your investigations?” 
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But the lawyer’s reply was indirect to 
Grimshorn. “I have been made prominent 
in New York and Chicago by some very ugly 
reports in the papers. You have heard no- 
thing ?”’ 

Appleyard caught his breath. He had not! 
He confessed always to a parti pris against 
American men. Let it be said that he vastly 
admired the American women he knew, and 
did not at all wonder that they had chosen 
to marry his countrymen! Algernon Hard- 
castle introduced the American element into 
the British midst, and Appleyard had pe- 
rused several of the young lawyer’s cele- 
brated cases, followed his career from afar, 
and liked his previous reports to the com- 
pany. 

The nobleman seated himself before the 
first American man whose dress and appear- 
ance answered to his idea of a gentleman. 

To the two Halifax repeated the flaring re- 
ports that had enlivened the New York 
papers during the foregoing week. 

“ By !” cried Hardeastle, “ what a lot 
of knaves! You're suing, of course?” 

“No,” replied Halifax, calmly. 

“Hem!” coughed Appleyard. “ And why?” 

“ Because there’s just enough truth in the 
whole affair to make my course plain, if diffi- 
cult. I must ignore in silence.” 

“Awfully annoying,” murmured Apple- 
yard. “Most unpleasant. Do you feel ”— 
here he abruptly turned—“* that you can give 
us the explanation you deny to—to—the 
press—let us say?” 

“Yes, I do. I owe it to you and to my 
wife.” And once again, as he had done to 
Burden, the poor man sketched rapidly be- 
fore their eyes the,dawn of his honey-moon. 

“T seorn to explain this,” he continued 
hotly, “in any polemic whatsoever to a news- 
paper. I refuse to drag my name or the name 
of the woman to whom they refer into these 
vile sheets for explanation. I choose to 
ignore it publicly,” said the American, “ and 
to those who know me it will need no de- 
fence!” 

“Oh, your friends will stand by you, 
Bobby,” said Hardeastle, cheerfully, and be- 
fore Robert could reply— 

“And your wife?” asked Appleyard, pene- 
tratingly. “ Mrs. Halifax is perfectly rational 
about it?” 

“T haven’t seen my wife.” 

“You see, Halifax has only just arrived,” 
explained Hardcastle. 
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“Perfectly, I understand,” waved the 
other, “but Mrs. Halifax is here with you?” 
(How profoundly Halifax wished he could 
truthfully answer in the affirmative!) 

“T have no word from my wife, Lord 
Appleyard. None. Her family have arrived 
in London; they have seen fit to come to her 
and to take her with them. She is with her 
people.” 

“That,” emphasized Appleyard, gloomily, 
“is very ugly indeed.” 

“It is very terrible,” said the husband, 
“to realize that I don’t know to-night where 
she is.” 

“Very, very unpleasant—I mean to say— 
what” (and Appleyard’s curiosity was too 
strong for control; it was personal, vrofes- 
sional, and human)—*“ what shall you do, Mr. 
Halifax?” 

“ Find her.” 

“ Ah, naturally,” mused Appleyard, and re- 
lapsed again to silence. Appleyard was deep- 
ly involved in the Grimshorn ventures, which 
had become for London a general speculation 
of minor importance. Millions of pounds 
were engaged, and of the gross sum Apple- 
yard’s not inconsiderable fortune formed a 
round golden egg. 

“TI expect,” he said, slowly, breaking the 
silence, “that these people will hardly begin 
divorce proceedings at once?” 

Halifax sprang from the sofa. 
he cried. “ What?” 

The voice in its intensity woke Appleyard 
to a sense of the personality of his lawyer. 

“It is nasty,” he nodded, “ awfully, but I 
think they'll hardly bother you here, Mr. 
Halifax. Not, at least, for a few days.” 

Halifax smiled with curling lips and grim- 
ly studied him. 

“T see no reason,” continued Appleyard, 
“why Mr. Halifax’s private life should affect 
his professional dealings with us. Indeed, it 
can’t,” be hurriedly put in, “it mustn’t. I 
am responsible for your introduction in Lon- 
don, however,” and he fixedly considered 
Halifax. “ You will meet some-of our best- 
known financiers and some of our best blood. 
May I ask—may I beg—you will not refer 
to what you have told us to-day? You un- 
derstand ?” 

“T understand,” returned Halifax, quiet- 
ly, “that you accept me as the lawyer and 
expert, and not as the man.” 

Appleyard had race and_ diplomacy. 
“Please,” he soothed, kindly, “ ah, I mean to 


“ What!” 
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say— Waita bit! These people have nothing 
to do with your morals or your reputation. I 
respect the feeling that induced you to lay 
the matter before us. Let it lie there. If a 
breath of this is blown to my ears, as I dare 
say it may be—I shall know how to meet it.” 
He smiled and nodded to the young man. 
“In order to carry Grimshorn to success, the 
people who are to hear Mr. Halifax’s speech 
must hear him with at least no preconceived 
prejudice against him. This you will surely 
grant me? We must not give ’em a chance 
to think about you as ‘man,’ to use your 
words,” smiled the Briton indulgently. 

This was the greeting of London to the 
ambitious Halifax before whom until now all 
ways had been swept clear. He grew paler 
and paler and, for he had not reseated him- 
self, walked over to the other side of the 
room, smoking. MHardcastle’s hunting-clock 
chimed musically out, midnight—it was the 
first hour Halifax had marked in England. 
He counted the strokes now to himself 
mechanically, the smoke of his weed circling 
before his eyes. 

Appleyard finished his glass of wine and 
wiped his lips carefully with his handker- 
chief, and then, his head slightly turned to 
the man back of him, he said, 

“Will you, ah—Mr. Halifax—will you 
lunch with me to-morrow at the Marlborough 
Club, at one, please?” 

Halifax turned from the midnight chimes 
and came slowly over to the two. 

“T should like you to meet the Marquis of 
Sparhawk and Sir Alfred Foxharroworth, 
barrister—you know!” continued the peer. 
He held up to the younger man an aristo- 


‘eratic hand. Halifax touched it and bowed. 


“For my part, I don’t believe the nasty rot,” 
said Appleyard, sincerely, “not a word of it, 
and I dare say your wife won’t when you've a 
chance to explain!” 

It is hard to overcome national prejudices, 
but Appleyard found that his were more 
general than individual. 

“ Bobby,” -said Hardcastle, “I shall send 
my man around to the Savoy for your traps 
at once. You will ‘bunk’ here, as you used 
to say in Nevada. I shall go and give the 
order at once. Il’ve got to go out of town 
and stay with my family for a fortnight, 
and the whole place is yours, old man.” 

Halifax resumed his former seat, and 
Appleyard, all animation, leaned towards 
him and put his hand on the knee of Robert 
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Halifax, legal representative of the Amer- 
ican interest. 

“You see, Rearing Brothers’ failure has 
surfeited the markets with the first mortgage 
bonds—that’s the present sharp pinch, and 
there’s no general confidence in Grimshorn 
amongst the capitalists.” 

“But if,” mused the American—“ if con- 
fidence can be restored.” 

“Ah,” nodded Appleyard, brightly. 
dear sir! My dear sir!” 

They replenished their glasses and relit 
their respective pipes and cigars, and talked 
Grimshorn until the sickly day came and sent 
Lord Appleyard home and the others to 
bed. } 

At the close of Monday Halifax had used 
every means in his power to discover the 
whereabouts of one too evidently taking no 
pains to discover him. A pretty general cir- 
cuit among the hotels and banks threw no 
light on the mystery, and he now waited with 
growing impatience for an answer from 
cables sent to Chicago asking for Camden 
Bagsby’s address. 

By the afternoon his tour had brought him 
before Westminster, just as the bells were 
ringing out for vespers, and strongly im- 
pelled, he entered the Abbey with a few sight- 
seers and worshippers. At the back of the 
cathedral, while the organ pealed forth a far- 
away musical chant, he stood quietly for a 
few moments, but he was obliged to confess 
that there was no peace for him here! He 
turned, therefore, toward the Poet’s Corner 
and paused again after a step or two, to ob- 
serve a very small boy, not a sleek Eton 
school-boy, but a wiry little American in pea- 
jacket and derby. The child wandered about 
in the shadows, a bunch of violets in his 
hand, looking up at the immense vaulted 
arch, at the names carved on the walls. After 
a bit his eyes apparently fell upon the object 
of his search, for he came to a standstill by 
a certain tomb, gave a quick glance to see if 
he were unnoticed, and bent to read the in- 
scription. Halifax, through the dusk between 
them, saw that the child placed something 
on the tablet, and then turned quickly to 
leave the church, with no steady hushed 
tread, but a risk forward march, his boots 
clattering on the marble. 

Deeply interested, Halifax approached the 
spot. It was the tomb of Dickens, well 
known to his lovers; upon it lay the bunch 
of violets and a slip of paper whereon was 
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transcribed in the majestic script of a child 
of seven, “To my favrite Auther Charles 
Dickens, with a litel boy’s love.” 

Brusquely Halifax looked up through a 
mist that deepened the cathedral’s dusk. 
“Nice little chap,” he murmured. 

The nice little chap had reached the door 
and turned full around for a last look at his 
Mecca; Halifax made a wild dash for him, 
rushing from Westminster Abbey in indecent 
haste. The boy and himself were both with- 
out when the child was caught up in his 
arms. 

“Grove! Grove! My dear boy!” 

“Oh—say—” struggled the sentimental 
giver of laurels to the kings of literature. 
“Say, brother Robert, let a feller down!” 

Robert complied, but held the precious 
clew tightly by the hand. Grove stared at 
him frankly as ever, and as impersonally. 
“The family,” he said, “have soured on 
you.” 

And Halifax started at the words. (This 
baby knows and takes his part with the 
world.) “ And you, old fellow?’ 

“Oh, I do’ know,” was the noncommittal 
reply. 

“And Violet?” but Halifax suppressed 
this question, and made a determined way 
towards the sidewalk’s curb. En route, of a 
sudden, the little brother-in-law stood stock- 
still. 

“ Say—where’re we goin’ ?” he demanded. 

“Why, I ought to ask you,” laughed Hali- 
fax. “ How did you get here?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a carriage!” said the little 
boy, like a lord. 

“Well, you give the driver the address 
then, Grove.” 

The child looked at him keenly. 
I don’t know it.” 

“Yours,” replied Halifax. | 

Grosvenor Bagsby had red hair and was, 
in consequence of some peculiar curse that 
attends the favored possessors of this glo- 
rious head-covering, properly adorned with 
freckles; at this juncture they were first 
blotted out by a wave of color that dyed the 
little face, then every freckle stood out with 
dark distinctness as the child grew pale. 

“Two, St. Martin’s Lane,” he called out. 

“Why, that’s a bank!” reflected Halifax. 
“You don’t live in a bank.” 

“Tt’s the only other number I know in 
England,” said the little voice, “and I ain’t 
goin’ to give the right one, you bet.” 


“ Yours? 
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Halifax gave the address of Hardcastle’s 
ehambers for want of a better, and seated 
himself beside this escaping clew. 

“How did you know about 
tomb ?” 

“Vi took me yesterday.” 
(Violet in Westminster! 
Why, oh, Fate! not this day ?) 

“Tt was a charming idea of yours, Grove, 
to put those flowers there.” 

“ Wasn’t mine,” he disclaimed; “it was a 
fellow’s named Harte.” 

“ Harte’s idea ?” 

“Yep! Bret’s 
Harte!” 

“ Where on earth did you know him?” 

“Know him!” The boy was scornful. 
don’t know him, brother Robert! I 
piece in school.” 

“ Ah!” murmured his friend, “‘ Dickens in 
Camp.’ ” 

“Yep, and when it says: 


Dickens’s 


and yesterday! 


his other name—-Bret 


“T 


say a 


** And on the grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 
This spray of Western pine. 


Only I couldn’t find the spray of Western 
pine, so I brought those.” 

“How do you happen to be out alone in 
this strange place?” 

“Why, I just slipped my governurse,” he 


grinned. “Shook her. Miss Prangle— 
Pringle Prangle, I call her.” 

“Prangle! I don’t know her.” 

“ Nope—that’s so. She’s since—”’ He 


stopped. 
“Well, dear boy, ‘since’ what?’ 


“ Why, since we had to come, you know.” ' 


And 


come.” 


Halifax was cut deep. “Had to 
Then they had crossed the ocean to 
find her, to protect her and take her away 
from him. He had an understanding of a 
child’s nature. There was between the two a 
bond, and he chose to carefully approach the 
boy. He put one of his hands over the 
child’s. “Grove,” he said, confidentially, 
“T am going to speak to you just as if you 
were a man. Shall I?” 

Grove straightway sat up an inch. 
right!” 

“ There has been a terrible misunderstand- 
ing all around. Your sister is my wife and I 
love her, and I haven’t had a chance to ex- 
plain matters to her. I want to see her, and 
until I met you just now I have had no way 
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to find out where she is. You can take me 
to her. Will you? Will you take me now, 
at once? Come, old fellow, where shall we 
drive?’ Here he waited, considerately look- 
ing out at fog and night rather than at his 
companion. “It’s gettirig late,” he said at 
length, with a change of voice, “and you 
ought to go home, old man—they’ll worry 
about you, I’m afraid.” 

There was no response at once, then one 
came in a smothered tone: 

“*Tain’t square. I don’t believe it’s fair.” 

“Why, my dear boy?” 

“1 do’ know.” 

And with this subtle reasoning on a point 
of honor Halifax was not one to quibble. 

They had stopped before the door of Hard- 
castle’s apartments. 

“T am treating you like a man, Grove. I 
am going to get out and send you home 
alone. I can’t keep you out a moment longer, 
and I wouldn’t ask you to do anything you 
thought wasn’t square.” 

The little boy sat in his corner of the 
vehicle, looking very small and miserably in- 
deed. His eyes were brimful, and his lips 
were twitching. Halifax was on the pave- 
ment, smiling at him with gentle comprehen- 
sion. 

Grove scrambled forward and peered up at 
the building and at the number. 

“That,” nodded Halifax in answer, “ is 
where I’m living for the present—Carlton 
Chambers.” 

The child put out one scrubby little hand, 
diminutive in its glove, and laid it in the 
man’s palm. “Say,” he managed to get out, 
“1d just as lief go with you, brother Robert, 
and live with you.” 

“Don’t ery,” soothed Haiifax; “you're a 
brick. And will you give Violet my love— 
my dearest love? Can you do that ?”’ 

“ Yep,” nodded tears, freckles, and red hair, 
and then he cheered wonderfully. “Say, 
she ain’t there anyway—not at the hotel; you 
could not see her now—they’re all out, an’ 
I’m going to have m’ dinner alone.” 

“Well, jump on the seat and tell the man 
where you want to go.” 

Robert took the man’s number. 
fully, mind.” He gave the man a double 
fare. “Do you understand?” The man 
understood and knuckled. 

Grosvenor Bagsby stood on the seat and 
whispered upward through the small lid his 
sacred address. Halifax had already mo- 


“Go care- 
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tioned up another hansom, and at the mo- 
ment Hardcastle’s valet appeared suddenly 
on the scene from the dim court-yard; he held 
out two envelopes—one a cable—Robert tore 
it open—the other a note from the Savoy, 
full of magic street names and numbers: 

“The messenger has found that Mr. Cam- 
den G. Bagsby is stopping,” ete., ete. 

Grove, who had been whirled about and 
rolled away, was waving adieu with his ex- 
pressive hand. The engulfing mist was just 
about to swallow up his vehicle as Robert 
sprang into his. 

“Scott’s Hotel, Russell Square,” and he 
stuffed the envelope in his pocket. “ And 
this embarras de richesses has saved me from 
playing quite the lowest trick in love or war, 
for otherwise I should certainly have had to 


be 


follow my brother-in-law! 


CHAPTER XVI 


TAKES HIS DAUGHTER BACK 


ND Violet was at last summoned to the 
A drawing-room. Robert was there; he 
had But without the closed 
doors she paused; not to collect herself, but 
from a sense of great, strange fear. That 
voice she so distinctly heard was not Robert’s. 
It was her father’s, a voice of rage, fury, 
concentrated dislike, wrath, a voice of con- 
tempt. She held her breath and heard, not 
words, but portent. Then she opened wide 
the door and went into a room, lit as usual, 
but appearing to her a hideous, strange, four- 
walled place, set apart in the world for scenes 
of suffocating misery. She walked on feet 
that had no volition; the figures in the room 
slowly came out of the light. She had been 
sitting alone an hour in the dark, and the 
halls were dim. Her mother sat in a chair 
near to the table. She seemed a stranger. 
On the opposite side of the room she saw 
Robert standing, a tall rigid figure, and his 
voice, in which she failed to recognize any 
familiar tone, was asking, “What does 
Violet say to this?” Her father, who had 
stopped in his walk to and fro, bent his eyes 
upon her. In him there was no change. She 
looked from father to husband, dazed, be- 
wildered. The exclamation of endearment 
which had risen to her lips, coupled with her 
husband’s name, was frozen by Robert’s 
voice and the sight of his pale, haggard face, 
as he put this question, “ What does Violet 
say to this?” 
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“ Violet hasn’t said anything yet,” Bagsby 
answered. “She hasn’t had a chance. We've 
kept the miserable story from her as long as 
we could, but when she knows it, there’s only 
one thing she can say.” He was trying, as 
he talked, to lead the bewildered girl towards 
a chair near where her mother sat, but Violet 
rebelled, drawing away from this abusive 
father. 

“Know what?” she cried. “ What is it— 
can’t some one tell me? Father!” And then, 
her voice softening, she turned to her hus- 
band with both hands outstretched. 

“ Robert!” Something in his attitude held 
her immovable; she could not go to him; and, 
with a sudden impulse, she kneeled by her 
mother’s side and took Mrs. Bagsby’s hands 
convulsively in hers. 

“ Mother, tell me what has happened.” 

Before Mrs. Bagsby could answer, Robert’s 
voice sounded clear and sharp. 

“Your father accuses me—” 

Bagsby interrupted fiercely: “It’s no accu- 
sation of mine. It’s the bald, ugly truth!” 
And the accused merely lifted his shoulders 
and, growing slightly paler, waited in silence 
for the storm to finish its work of destruction. 

“This man here ”—Bagsby addressed him- 
self to his daughter, who still remained close 
to her mother’s side—this man here has been 
unfaithful to you on your very wedding-day, 
before your honey-moon had ever begun.” 

“That’s a lie.” Halifax’s low voice was a 
threat. 

The girl sprang up, but Bagsby, heedless of 
her, went on more and more excitedly: 

“Tt was no accident that kept him from 
sailing with his wife—it was an intrigue, an 
intrigue with a married woman, a woman he 
has loved for years, a woman he loves now, 
a woman he’s going to keep on loving. He 
can’t get away from her ”—the old man fairly 
sereamed. “She kept him from sailing with 
his wife!” 

Mrs. Bagsby wrung her hands, murmuring 
from time to time with a flutter of her hand- 
kerchief, “Oh, Camden, don’t, don’t! Cam- 
den! Camden!” 

This dissuasive attempt acted as a spur to 
goad on the furious father. 

“She kept him from sailing with you, I 
say, and now she can keep him forever. She’s 
spoiled enough happiness with her scheming. 
She sha’n’t spoil any more!” 

The young wife shrank slowly away, as 
though to withdraw farther at each new rev- 
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elation. Her head bowed, her eyes lowered, 
her breath coming short and quick; one hand 
rested on the table to steady her and the 
other fluttered between her forehead and her 
heart, in the endeavor to calm her agitation, 
to assure herself that there would be an 
awakening from this ugly dream. But the 
lines in Bagsby’s face marked the intensity 
of reality. 

“T was generous with this young fellow,” 
he cried, pointing to Halifax, whose increas- 
ing pallor showed the control he was exer- 
cising not to silence his accuser by force. 
“T gave him the best I had in the world. I 
thought he was worthy. It’s been the mis- 
take of my life. He’s betrayed the most 
precious trust a man can take upon himself. 
He’s renounced his claims. I’ve doubled 
mine. The girl’s my daughter so long as I 
am able to be a father to her, and I guess 
that ’ll be about as long as my life lasts!” 

Mrs. Bagsby had ceased to agitate her 
handkerchief. It lay now over her face, the 
recipient of tears which she could no longer 
control. 

“T take my daughter back,” the manu- 
facturer cried with emphasis which defied 
contradiction, 

“Father,” the girl murmured, moving 
towards him, and, in the strong desire of 
youth, backing her will against fate, “ there 
must be some mistake.” 

Halifax instinctively started forward tow- 
ards this lovely wife who, in the face of her 
father’s accusations, still believed that there 
must be a mistake. 

“ Violet,” he breathed, “my wife.” 

Bagsby stood between them. “TI forbid you 
to use that name,” he said, with as near”an 
approach to an oath as he had ever come. 

“ Mistake?’ he asked, taking up Violet’s 
question. “ Mistake? This man was found 
in Mrs. Victoria Belford’s rooms at the hour 
when his bride was sailing for Europe. There 
is no mistake.” 

The sound of this name brought a personal 
image before the girl’s eyes. She had en- 
dured a vague jealousy of “some woman,” 
but this sudden apparition of the beautiful, 
radiant Victoria, “one of Robert’s best 
friends,” the companion of their journey 
from Chicago on their wedding-night—this 
warm, lovely, living reality, suffocated 
Robert’s wife. 

“Oh,” she repeated, “how dreadful, how 
dreadful!” and her words froze the blood in 
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her husband’s veins. She was slipping away 
from him, the tide of her father’s anger was 
carrying her beyond reach, the flood of jeal- 
ousy opened in her heart was drowning her 
love for her husband, for whom a moment be- 
fore she had pleaded. Bagsby’s features re- 
laxed as those of the combatant who has gain- 
ed ground. Truth was his most eloquent advo- 
cate. Letting it now speak for him, he paced 
back and forth. With the rapid mental 
flashes which in moments of emotion bring a 
lifetime into appalling relief, Violet reviewed 
the past four weeks. In the full light stood 
her father; no search could discover a flaw in 
his devotion and tenderness. Her heart grew 
big as she thought of them. In the shadow 
where unfamiliarity placed him was the lover, 
the new-made husband. How faulty, how 
faithless, he appeared! Her heart contracted. 
It seemed to cry out for pity. Robert waited, 
meanwhile, an’ expression of tenderness and 
yearning on his haggard face, which spoke 
the love he dared not utter. Surely she would 
give him a chance to explain—better yet, per- 
haps she would turn to him impulsively, as 
she had done many times, placing her hands 
in his with the trust which was all he asked. 
“She loves me,” he thought; “of that I am 
convinced. She must have faith in me.” 

Here Mrs. Bagsby struggled up from the 
deep chair where she had been weeping. Her 
slow decision to speak had calmed her tears 
and steadied her voice. 

“T can’t let things go on and say nothing 
when I feel as I do. I haven’t ever believed 
the story, and I’m not going to now. It ’il 
be cleared up. I don’t know now, but there’s 
something in me that refuses to take it as 
you do, Camden.” 

“ God bless her!” 
his breath. 

To Violet, the short appeal from her 
mother promised release; but before Mrs. 
Bagsby could say more, the stern accuser had 
turned upon his victim. 

“There’s no clearer justice,” he began, 
stopping short in his measured tread, and 
thrusting both hands slowly into the depths 
of his trousers pockets, “ nothing fairer than 
letting a man speak for himself. D’ve made 
certain statements, accusations you can call 
them if you like. Can you refute them?’ he 
asked, tilting back on his heels as though to 
send his penetrating glance with more force 
into the guilty one’s soul. “Can you deny 
that you were in Mrs. Belford’s room when 


Robert muttered under 
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“ Say, I SAW BROTHER ROBERT TO-DAY.” 


Drawn by Currorp Cag.eton. 


you should have been on your way to the 
steamer ?” 

There was a_ breathless pause. Mrs. 
Bagsby’s face already wore a smiling “I told 
you so.” Violet leaned eagerly forward; an 
arm’s-length only separated her from the man 
she loved. His answer would determine what 
distance was measured by the short space be- 
tween them. The warm loveliness of her ex- 
pression prolonged the silence which Robert 
would not break. 

“Well,” Bagsby queried, “can you deny 
what I say ?” 

“No,” was the answer, “I 
gether deny what you say, but—” 

“No buts!” cried the father-in-law, resum- 
ing his walk up and down the room. “ You 
ean’t deny? There’s not much more to be 
said then—” 

Halifax’s voice rang out angrily. “ There 
is a great deal to be said! There is every- 
thing to be said. It is an outrageous slander. 
I can explain the whole matter if you will 
listen to me.” 

Bagsby shook his hand in the air. “ There’s 
no use wasting words. You might say a lot, 


cannot alto- 


but you couldn’t explain what you can’t 
deny.” 
“By heaven!” cried the younger man. - 


“You shall listen to my side of the story! 
Is a man to be condemned without a hear- 
ing ?” 

“You’ve had yours,” Bagsby interrupted. 
“You pleaded guilty from the start. There’s 
nothing more you can add that I want to 
hear. Your sentence has been pronounced. 
I take my daughter back!” 

“But Violet?’ her husband turned to her, 
eager, confident. She waited a moment, her 
body shaken and quivering, and then, without 
looking up, she shook her head. 

“ Violet,” Robert entreated, “ you must hear 
me.” 

Trembling she rose. The two men, who 
meant all manhood to her, stood side by side, 
accuser and accused, awaiting her decision. 
She went straight to her father’s arms, her 
head fell against his broad chest where she 
had found consolation for the troubles of her 
short life. 

Over Halifax’s face a mask was folded, a 
mask of compassion for all the misunderstand- 
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ings that make the world a miserable hell, a 
mask of pride with a touch of scorn about the 
lips. . 

“So easy to love,” he murmured, “ so diffi- 
cult to trust. I have expected too much.” 

He went to the chair where his hat and 
coat lay, he picked them up mechanically and 
walked over to Mrs. Bagsby, whose helpless 
hand he lifted to his lips. Then, passing be- 
fore his hasty judge and the daughter, who 
had not moved from her father’s arms, he 
bowed with a courtesy which his sense of out- 
rage accentuated, and, opening the door, de- 
liberately he took his leave of the Bagsbys 
and of his wife. 


Bagsby’s daughter stood in the dreary 
hotel room; a cold, inefficient electric light 
twinkled its pallid, lucence from a starved 
bulb hung aloft in the distant ceiling. Mrs. 
Rebert Halifax leaned against the foot of the 
bed, her hands in front of her clasping and 
unclasping. How she came there she scarcely 
knew; she had a wild recollection of a girl 
little like the Violet Bagsby of old breaking 
away from her father’s arms when the door 
had really closed upon Robert Halifax. She 
recalled a passionate protest against the evil 
said of her husband, a riot against any will 
that kept her from him; she remembered 
floods of tears in which she should have wept 
out her heart, but this panting thing that 
pained her side now as she breathed could 
not be a heart; it was a mere machine con- 
tinuing to do its work because it couldn’t 
break. She remembered that her mother had 
tried to comfort her, and for a moment, 
against that loving breast, she had indeed 
been quiet; then her father’s voice had ven- 
tured again on the old cruel, terrible words, 
and she had changed from Bagsby’s daughter 
to Robert’s wife. What she had said she 
searcely dared remember; crimson, terrified 
yet convinced, she must have rushed from 
them, for now she found herself alone. 

Around her the dull ugly room folded its 
dingy, impersonal seclusion; with a dry sob 
she stirred mechanically, divested herself of 
the dress she wore, putting on a pink flannel 
dressing-jacket of Aunt Carrie’s. Her own 
delicate finery, ordered with delicious mystery 
and enjoyment in Chicago a few weeks ago, 
she had not been willing to wear. Each article 
she chose for the difficult approval of the man 
whom she longed to please in every detail, 
and until he should see the pretty things they 


should lie unwrapped in their tissue-paper. 
Miss Bagsby’s jacket was made for the meagre 
thinness of spare spinsterhood; the lovely 
lines of the young girl’s figure filled it, swelled 
it as an opening bud a jealous, too narrow 
sheath. She went over to the bureau, and 
picking up her dressing-comb, arranged her 
disordered hair. Her wedding and engage- 
ment rings clicked together as her fingers 
busied themselves with her hair. The dia- 
mond flashed faintly, catching and sending 
back the light. She could scarcely bear to 
look at these two circlets, the one diamond- 
broken, the other clear bright gold. They 
were like rings of pain around her heart. 

A gentle rap made her start violently from 
her deeply personal meditation. Miss 
Prangle, the governess, slipped into the room, 
begging Mrs. Halifax’s pardon, “but poor 
little Grosvenor hasn’t been able to. get to 
sleep yet.” 

Mrs. Halifax slowly turned to the new- 
comer and put her dressing-comb down on the 
mantel-shelf. There existed between the two 
women a sympathetic bond; they were both 
young and charming; the little governess 
thought Mrs. Halifax the most lovely crea- 
ture she had ever beheld, and she gazed at 
her now in awe at this frankly displayed 
suffering which she did not understand, but 
which was grief and aroused compassion. 

As for Violet, she restrained her feminine 
desire to throw her arms about Miss Prangle 
and to say, “ You are a woman; you are kind; 
help me.” 

“ Grosvenor,” continued the governess in 
forced commonplaceness, “says he wants to 
speak to you.” 

“To speak to me?” the sister echoed. “ At 
this time of night? I hope he isn’t sick—is 
he?” And she followed the emissary down 
the hallway through the corridors to another 
part of the suite occupied by the Bagsby 
family. 

During Miss Prangle’s absence Grosvenor 
had amused himself by lighting and extin- 
guishing the electric light by means of a but- 
ton at his bed’s head, so that his sister entered 
in a moment of darkness, to be as quickly 
illumined by a snap from the little boy’s 
fingers. He was sitting bolt-upright in a 
chaos of bedclothes and tumbled pillows. 

“Hel-lo!” he greeted the lovely apparition 
of his sister. 

“What’s the matter, Grovie? You’re not 
sick, are you?” 
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“ Nope,” he shook his red tousle. “ Say, 
come on over here, will you’ I want to tell 
you something.” 

Miss Prangle discreetly withdrew and shut 
the door softly, and the sister went over and 
sat down on the tumbled bed. 

The little brother looked at her as keenly 
as she observed his red cheeks and bright eyes, 
but he didn’t ask what was the matter. He 
was embarrassed at the sight of this changed 
Violet—pale, with evidences of tears upon 
her eyes. He encircled her shoulder with his 
wiry little arm and drew her head down to 
him. She had played listener to bedtime 
confidences before. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, gently. 

“ Say,” his hoarse childish whisper brought 
forth, “I saw brother Robert to-day.” 

She withdrew from his encireling arm. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Truth and honor, cross my heart,” he 
nodded, like an eager mandarin. 

His sister took his hands and held them 
tight. “Tell me when, tell me everything— 
quick! quick!” She almost shook him, and 
he told, hurrying his narrative, spurred on 
by her eager attention. His frank expressive 
words tumbled one over the other. “ Brother 
Robert, brother Robert ”—how strong and 
kind the man stood out in the child’s story. 
“His dearest love!”—that was the message 
he had sent her, and by this child’s lips— 
would he have dared, would he have given 
this word if he had not been loyal to her first 
of all? And he hadn’t been given a chance 
to explain! Hardcastle, Carlton Chambers, 
that was where he was staying. 

Robert’s wife, her eyes dark and profound, 
sat before the little red-headed child, with 
lips parted as they moved in unison with his 
speech. “Say,” she heard the small voice 
insist, high in excitement—“ say, did I do 
right not to tell?” 

She made a gesture of despair and anguish, 
displaying a moment of mature suffering 
whose abandonment childhood is not often 
given to see. She covered her face with her 
hands; Grosvenor, scarcely less agitated, 
touched her cheek with cold fingers. 

“ Why don’t Prangle go out and get brother 
Robert?” he suggested. “If you’re not mad 
at him, why don’t she?’ 

“Tlush,” said his sister. “ Brother Robert 
has been here. He found out some way; I’ve 
seen him.” 

The small brother stared. “ You have?” 


This was “ getting big,” as he apostrophized 
to himself everything that was out of his pale 
of understanding. He fell back a little, 
settling down into his mountain of blankets 
and sheets. “Oh,” he said, meditatively, “so 
I guess it’s all right.” 

His sister had forgotten him; she sat for- 
ward and leaned her elbow on her knee, her 
head on her hands, and stared straight in 
front of her. Grosvenor’s diminutive clothes 
were on the chair at which she gazed; his 
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trousers, shirt-waist, little stockings, all neat- 
ly laid out. And for the child, all the subtle, 
anxious questions were answered. He felt he 
had given the whole responsibility over to 
some one who could care for it. A relief, a 
comforting drowsiness, crept over him; he 
curled up close to Mrs. Halifax; she felt his 
little hand on her knee, but she sat for only 
a few short moments inert, then rose quickly. 
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“ Good-night. Be still, and go to sleep now 


like a good boy; I’m going to speak to Miss 


Prangle.” 
CHAPTER XVII 


MIDNIGHT IN HARDCASTLE’S CHAMBERS 


ALIFAX, mounting the stairs leading 
H to his chambers, scarcely saw the steps 

of his ascent. He.threw open the door 
of his bachelor rooms and entered in a passion 
of rage against Fate in general, and against 
his father-in-law in person. Before him was 
the task of preparation for the morrow’s 
meeting of the Grimshorn directors. From 
his exhaustive notes he had already organized 
the argument, and it remained only to put 
the matter in proper shape for presentation. 
It was the question of a few uninterrupted 
hours’ labor to which the retirement of his 
apartment invited. 

But that well-trained instrument, his mind, 
accustomed to respond instantly at command, 
was a machine gone mad, a whirring, twist- 
ing set of wheels and trembling wires. He 
looked within upon a disarray from which he 
despaired of bringing forth peace or order. 
He divested himself of his overcoat and be- 
gan to stride about the room. It was no 
difficult matter to reconstruct for his pitiful, 
angry mental scrutiny the scene he had just 
left, and Halifax, so lately a chief actor in 
the play, studied the short tragedy a spec- 
tator, as it were, from his stall, back in 
shadows. 

He marvelled that the calm accused had 
not swept away with disdainful force the de- 
faming Bagsby! His sense of the injustice 
of the reception, entertainment, and dismissal 
was so great, that it turned to bitternes¢ his 
very love for the wife whose image insistently 
forced itself upon his burning eyes. ; 

This young wife, exquisite in her simple 
dress, stood out so fine and clear that the 
father and the pitying mother faded palely. 
Robert regarded Violet as she stood by her 
father, frail, slight, with bowed golden head, 
her eyes sweet with tenderness and strange 
with disapproval. Was there any love for 
him in the face of his wife? Ah, on her lips, 
parted as though to speak to him! And he 
half believed that had she dared to remove the 
seal, those lips would have called him to stay, 
would have bid him return! 

“Return? Never!” he cried aloud, and a 
hot sentiment of wounded pride and hurt 
love made him despise Bagsby. He was dis- 
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gusted with the angry clamor against his per- 
fectly innocent name; when, just here, keen 
justice veered a little. For the figure of 
Camden Bagsby moved not from its defence; 
it grew slowly out of the indistinctness and 
challenged the son-in-law anew. 

The question of finance had not been 
broached, but the fact remained in its morti- 
fying baldness that the husband, who had 
magnificently refused the generous marriage 
settlements, offered now to his wife a fore- 
ground of poverty and a background of debt. 

Halifax knew the mettle of the self-made 
Westerner too well to linger a moment on 
this clause. He passed to the only real point, 
and in spite of himself, against himself, he 
pleaded with the furious old gentleman. 
Victoria! If the world at kindest winked 
and shrugged, if difficult to clear in the eyes 
of a varied public, how harder far to explain 
to this father in whose sight the garden of 
happiness lately opened to Violet by her 
husband had become a den of wolves. 

He paced up and down the unfamiliar 
room of the barrister. What strange scenes 
he could have revealed to the phlegmatic eyes 
of Hardeastle’s photographed friends. He 
took a cigarette and lighted it, shook the 
match back and forth long after it was out, 
and then threw it into the fire. The strain of 
the last few hours, the rapid succession of 
emotions through which he had passed, had 
used up the sensational human Halifax, and 
left an introspective, sceptical Halifax. 

“There must be some end to what a man 
can suffer,” he thought, “and I should fancy 
I had about reached the limit.” 

The first cigarette followed the match, and 
absently he lighted another and sat down in 
one of Hardcastle’s impersonal leather chairs. 

“T’m a deuced failure,” he concluded, after 
puffing awhile. “ Success is a kind of bella- 
donna Fate drops in one’s eyes to make one 
look brilliant and blind one at the same mo- 
ment. I wonder what sort of a biography 
mine would be: ‘ Robert Halifax—the cases 
he won, the men he knew, the women he 
loved.’ And then, in a second volume, the 
reverse side of the medal: ‘ Robert Halifax— 
the cases he lost, the men who knew him, 
and the woman who—’” He stopped short. 
“ Bah!” 

Outside the wind was blowing -furiously, 
the windows rattled. He rose, drew the cur- 
tains, and came back to the fire. From the 
mantel-piece he lifted the Grimshorn port- 
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folio. The crisp paper rolled under his 
fingers, and he seanned the closely written 
pages with satisfaction. “I had half ex- 
pected,” he smiled to himself, “to find my 
documents turned into nursery rhymes; this 
was a little oversight on the part of Fate. 
There’s a good three hours’ writing yet to be 
done, thank God! ‘On such a night,’” he 
quoted, turning over the volumes of items 
and figures. He looked at his 
“ Twenty to twelve; hours before me. 
be work! If the subject were not so trite I 
should begin now with a eulogy on labor. 
There is actually enough of that to go round. 
It is not everybody even that can fail. There 
is a mystery about failure; it implies~ the 
presence of a certain fairy in the earliest 
cradle days; but work—there’s plenty for us 
all—no deception, no coquetry, no impa- 
tience; the same old task waits immovable 
until you get it done. And now let’s be at 
it!” He pulled a table out from the wall, 
placed a lamp on it, moved over the ink- 
stand, pens, and blotters from the desk in the 
corner, stirred up the fire, threw more coal 
over it, spread the Grimshorn report out care- 
fully before him, drew up a chair, and seated 
himself. 

It took time to choose among Hardeastle’s 
assortment of pens one which exactly suited, 
and when he had tried it on experimental 
sheets of paper, he read back to resume the 
thread of his argument. 


watch: 
Blessed 


It was as clear as a 
bell, this statement made when the affair was 
freshly stamped upon his mind. But, as he 
read, in spite of his attention for Grimshorn, 
his eyes wandered from the lines to the fire. 
Where had he seen a soft-coal fire like it? 
“In the Bagsbys’ library,” he answered him- 
self, “ the day we first talked about coming to 
London,” and, with the subdued chirruping 
of the red coals, Violet’s voice sounded again, 
repeating her promise to go with him wher- 
ever he went. “I love you, Robert,” it whis- 
pered. 

“ Bah!” he shook himself. “I shall be the 
first to disprove my own claims about work.” 
Following statistics and figures with his pen, 
he read on down the page, stopping presently 
in the middle of a column. 

“She hadn’t a thing to say—not a word, 
not a look, even. She believed the worst of 
me; she believed that I— Great heavens! 
what a strange sort of love!” 

Picking up the half-dead cigarette from the 
table’s edge where it lay, and puffing it into 
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a glow, he determinedly reverted to the work. 
“The returns for ’*87—here’s the gist of the 
whole matter. How could they have been 
such fools as to pass this over? It was uncom- 
monly lucky for me they did, as otherwise— 
otherwise—-otherwise—” His mind wandered: 
“ Why, she doesn’t trust me, she doesn’t trust 
me. I’m the poorest devil in London, no sort 
of a portion to offer a woman—but she is— 
or she was—my wife.” He remembered her 
own expression, “ What is the use of my say- 
ing anything as long as you don’t trust me?” 
and with this phrase came a host of accus- 
ing thoughts. It was in connection with the 
letter signed “ P. W.” that she had made the 
first claim upon him—and had he not trusted 
her then and afterwards too? The flowers at 
the Waldorf, Patterfield West’s mysterious 
appearance on the ship, all these had he not 
forgiven because of his faith in Violet? 
Robert’s nature, tender and generous in 
success, was hard and scornful under criti- 
cism. JIlis aunt, Miss Halifax, had often 
commented on his difference in this to other 
children: “ There was no way of punishing 
him when he was little, for he stopped want- 
ing a thing as soon as he knew you wouldn’t 
let him have it. If I forbade him sweetmeats 
for three days, he wouldn’t touch them on the 
fourth or ever again.” He looked back now 
on his childish force and wished that he 
might apply it on a gigantic seale. “I don’t 
blame Bagsby,” he thought; “ he’s convinced 


I’m a ead. His conduct is certainly con- 
sistent. But—” and this “ but ” throbbed with 
the ugly combination of circumstances. 


“ Without the best things of life,” he philoso- 
phized, rolling a cigarette back and forth be- 
tween his fingers, “without trust and love 
and success, money becomes a_ necessity. 
The moment is ill-chosen for bankruptcy!” 
At every recollection of the scene in Bagsby’s 
drawing-room he grew more bitter. Some- 
thing of the childish Robert returned; hard- 
ness, scorn, a contempt for the judgment 
which placed him in his present position, 
gradually roused a latent determination in 
him to cease wanting what had been denied 
him. He smashed the cigarette into crumbs 
and flung it on the coals. “Grimshorn waits, 
Grimshorn is touchingly dependent on me. 
Grimshorn, thou shalt have my best!” And 
drawing the table closer to him, “ It now re- 
mains to be seen what a man can do whe is 
not in pursuit of happiness.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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When the Spring was new. my lass, hand in hand 






















went we— 
Green before us stretched the fields like an open sea ; 
Through the hazy morning air, loud and sweet and strong, 
Like the beating of the waves, came the sowers’ song; 


Idle sweethearts, you and I—Love was 





new as Spring— 
Yet methought the sowers’ song bore hint 


of harvesting. 


In the Summer’s prime, my lass, once 
again stood we 

Hand in hand among the grain that . 
rustled to the knee; 

Shy-eyed little listener you, eager 


wooer [— 





All the Summer thrilled with me waiting 


your reply. 





















THE HARVESTING 





Oh, I took it from your lips, and there seemed to ring 


Through my heart the sowers’ song with hint of harvesting. 


Look across the empty fields, oh, tender wife of mine, 
Creaking go the loaded wains against the sunset’s line; 
Two and two the reapers go, black against 
the sun— 
We have grown and garnered, love, and 
harvesting is done. 


Oh, we too have realized the promise of the 





Spring— 


The promise of the sowers’ song with hint 





of harvesting. 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


tumn and winter are always ments of the summer, which with 


, ASHIONS for the early au- contrast with the light fluffy gar- 


most attractive, perhaps by the first cool weather look so cold 
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AFTrExnoon n Louse of tucked mousseline with écru guipure which is 
finished by stitched bands of cloth a shade darker than the blouse. 


and passé, no mat- 
ter how beautiful 
the material or 
how expensive the 
trimmings. It is 
really very odd 
that a summer 
gown which will be 
quite correct for 
theatre wear and 
will not look at all 
out of season, once 
the really cold wea- 
ther has come will, 
if worn on a cool 
autumn afternoon, 
look wofully shab- 
by and even old- 
fashioned. 

The heavier ma- 
terials, darker col- 
orings, and _ rich 
trimmings that 
go to make up the 
first winter styles 
are always effec- 
tive—if only by 
this foree of con- 
trast — and one 
finds it difficult not 
to be led into ex- 
travagance. 

Close students of 
costume find that 
there are not now, 
from season to sea- 
son, from year to 
year, the sharp 
changes in fash- 
ions which formerly 
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Bat Gown of white mousseline over white with pink roses painted on skirt; princesse over-skirt 
of Clany lace lined with pale pink mousseline. 
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color and design. Clothes must 
fit well, skirts must hang well, 
evening gowns or gowns of mate- . 


made it difficult to be always 
correctly gowned. Looking back 
three or-even two years, there can 
be discerned a most marked change 
in the cut and hang of a skirt, 
but it has all been most gradually 
accomplished, so that the difference 
has been very nearly imperceptible. 
The styles this year are exceedingly 
smart—more smart than beautiful 
—but there is enough variety to 
make it more than ever possible 
to exercise individual taste and to 
choose something becoming in both 








rial on which hand-work is pos- 
sible must be sewed by hand; the 
tucks and pleats, or if there is ap- 
pliqué of lace or cut-work — for 
these hand-work is requisite. 

There is no unalterable law as to 
the length of jackets. The short 
Eton has a new lease of life, the 
three - quarter coat is in favor, 
while nothing smarter or more ab- 
solutely regal than the long coats 
has ever been seen. 
The skirts of walk- 
ing gowns are made 
much shorter, 
though not short 
enough to clear 
the ground, unless 
intended solely to 
be worn in bad 
weather, but for 
the house long 
trains are insisted 
upon. For young 
girls the frocks for 
dancing are most 
cleverly construct- 
ed, for while the 
skirts appear to be 
long, they are cut 
so that they just 
escape the floor, 
their width around 
the foot making 
them stand out in 
a clever way that 
gives the appear- 
ance of length. 

All skirts are 
made extremely 
close-fitting around 
the hips. There 
are box - pleats, 
plain and inverted 


Bat Gown of white liberty sntin with graduated bands of jetted lace, and narrow side 


each ending in a jet tassel. 


pleats, but all so 
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arranged as to be per- 
fectly flat. Plain gored 
and circular skirts are 
trimmed with braiding, 
flat braid, bias folds, 
and cut - work. The 
flounce skirt is the 
smartest model. This 
fashion is carried out in 
one deep circular flounce, 
in two or three scant 
flounces, or in two or 
three deep  flounces. 
There was a time when 
flounced skirts were not 
considered possible if 
made in any heavy mate- 
rials like velvet or cloth, 
but now these fabrics 
are treated in precisely 
the same way as though 
they were made of mus- 
lin or lace. 

Velvet costumes are 
exceedingly smart, and 
will be made up for 
street wear even more 
than for reception or 
evening. The fashion of 
trimming velvet gowns 
with braid, which was 
popular three or four 
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YeLLow OMIFFON BALL Gown with tiny black chenille dots; 
years ago, has been re- scarf of black chiffon. 


vived. The braid used is 

of silk mohair, in the Hercules 
weave. This braid is put on in 
different widths or straight bands. 
Another fashion has the velvet 
trimmed with narrow bias bands 
of silk or satin, put on to form a 
Grecian border, a broken plaid, or 
zigzag points. When a velvet cos- 
tume is elaborately trimmed, the 
jacket is always short, but the 
plain skirts are worn with the long 
coats. Velvet against velvet is not 
comfortable, so when the _ street 
costume consists of a long coat— 
three-quarter length, that is—the 


skirt is not made entirely of vel- 
vet, but is only faced with it on 
the front breadth, and with a wide 
scant flounce showing below the 
eoat. Black is the favorite color 
for these velvet gowns. Dark blue, 
three or four shades of brown, 
gray, or green, are very fashion- 
able—all trimmed with braid or 
bias bands of the same color. 
There is one of the new models 
for a velvet gown which is of a 
dark brown trimmed with black 
braid, but this is quite too violent 
a contrast to meet the general ap- 
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Simp.e street cown of softefinished woollen goods with 


stitched bands of the same; 
panne velvet belt; far collar. 


Persian pattern vest and black 


proval. In these days it 
is expected that dress 
shall show marked in- 
dividuality, but at the 
same time not be con- 
spicuous—rather a diffi- 
cult problem to solve, as 
may easily be under- 
stood. 

Black and white are to 
be as popular a combi- 
nation as ever, and many 
women consider it by 
far the smartest coloring 
for street wear. Of 
course there are number- 
less changes which can 
be effected if black and 
white are chosen, and yet 
with the exquisite color- 
ings of the autumn ma- 
terials it will indeed be 
very hard to carry out ‘a 
scheme of only black 
and white. Black cloth 
gowns are, however, im- 
mensely smart with the 
facings all of white, 
fancy buttons of rhine- 
stone or silver, and 
touches of black and 
white cleverly inserted. 
Black cut-work over 
white, embroidered me- 
dallions with the design 
cut out to show a glint 
of white, and a white 
lace tie or jabot are be- 
coming to almost any 
and every coloring, 
while the © introduction 
of a bit of blue, if there 
must needs be some con- 
trast, is a very safe 
proposition. On the 
other hand, it requires 
in these days of odd 
colors much taste and a 














knowledge of 
what is becom- 
ing if one uses 
bright colors. 
The fashions 
for evening 
gowns are not 
markedly differ- 
ent from last 
season. The ma- 
terials are su- 
perb; the laces, 
the embroid- 
eries, and _ the 
hand -work are 
magnificent. All 
gowns are made 
with long trains. 
The waists of 
evening gowns 
are cut extreme- 
ly low, quite off 
the shoulders, 
are kept in place 
by jewelled 
straps, and have 
queer drooping 
sleeves. There 
one or two 
styles in distinct 


are 


contrast — the 
tight - fitting 
waists and the 


picturesque, full, 
fitting 
with ab- 
surdly large 
sleeves, and 
skirts with flow- 
ing draperies. 
Lace sashes and 
scarfs, fichus or 


loose - 


waists 


sashes of tulle 
with bias folds 
of colored silk, 


are among the 
novelties of 
trimming. 
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Biaock venver costume for elderly woman: Persian lamb trimming with 
jet and steel embroidery on edge of collar and revers, 
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FUR GARMENTS 


HIS is to be a 
season of furs, 
and without re- 
gard to the prediction 
of any weather proph- 
et. Fur coats and 
wraps, fur - lined gar- 
ments, suitable for the 


. ce) 
coldest climate, are to 2&4 
( be fashionable, while 2e4 
> : ee oy 
such variety of trim- 5 
mings of far and fur 
neck-wear was surely 
never seen before. < 
Sable is still the most 

aah fashionable of all furs, 


and the more expen- 

sive it is, the more ,~ 
fashionable. It is ay, 
used, too, in the most 
casual way, to trim 
cloth coats that cer- 
tainly are not in any 
sense of the word 


$457 
Ls .. 





° expensive garments, 
while on- the velvet 
and satin evening 
wraps the high collars 
of sable are made of - 
(> really most marvellous Q 
specimens. 
It is no longer fash- & 
ionable to wear the 
high full ruffs, for all . 
neck-wear must be low 
and flat. Boas and 
collars are cut rather > 
differently from last 
season; the long ends 
(€ are in style, and a ja- a 
3B bot of yellow lace adds pan 
@ greathy to the effect. re 
The boas of the long- SS 
haired furs are very 6 


much in demand, but 
they too show this 
change of style, for 
they are not so thick 





a 


‘ : . 
\ 4 “ Carrick ” ooat of gray cloth with long revers, collar, and cuffs 5 formerly at the 


R é of chinchilla; fancy cut-steel buttons on the fur. back of the neck. » 
. 2 
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Ermine is used more for trim- should never cause herself to be 
ming house gowns than for street conspicuous in public by the ec- 
guwus, but it is also used in re- centric appearance of her clothes. 


vers, facings, and co}- 
lars. Young girls 
wear the white and 
gray fox, but older 
women look much 
better with the dark 
furs sprinkled with 
white. First and 
foremost comes the 
sable, then mink. 
Lynx and fox are 
worn with mourning, 
and also with dark 
cloth street gowns, 
and are becoming in 
effect, but sadly fra- 
gile. Persian lamb 
and astrakhan are 
popular, and _ the 
astrakhan coats are 
very smart. Seal- 
skin jackets are ex- 
pensive enough to 
please the most ex- 
travagant, but, oddly 
enough, have not suc- 
ceeded in ousting the 
Persian-lamb jackets 
from their position 
as the smartest of all 
fur coats. These last 
are made in a num- 
ber of different 
styles, all more or 
less elaborate. In- 
deed, it is rather dif- 
ficult to find many 
that are not con- 
spicuous; but let it 
be remembered by 
the woman who 
would be well dress- 
ed that conspicuous 
effects are to be 
avoided, for there is 
slowly but surely 
growing a belief in 
the idea that a lady 
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ToBA00O-BROWN OLOTH &TREKT GowN trimmed with sable: folded belt 
of black satin; fronts faced with fur to be worn open or closed; 
stitched box-pleat back and front forming part of ruffles, which are 
shaped and laid in box-pleats. 
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Autumn wats of felt and velvet. 


FASHIONS IN MILLINERY AND HAIR-DRESSING 


OTH small hats and large 
B hats are in fashion to choose 
from this season, and both 

are equally fashionable, while no 
one shape apparently is to be pre- 
eminent. Such comfort as this may 
convey comes as an offset to the 
news that the number of hats 
necessary to carry a woman through 
the season is unlimited. The hat 
question is a serious one. So much 
depends upon a becoming hat or 
bonnet that it is worth while to 
take time for deciding before rash- 
ly purchasing a quantity of head- 
gear simply because the colors, 
shapes, and materials are an- 
nounced to be the very latest style. 
The arrangement of the hair is de- 
cidedly on the picturesque order, 
consequently the hats must to a 
certain extent follow suit. 
















Quantities of ostrich plumes are 
demanded by fashion, and, as a 
rule, there is no hat trimming so 
becoming. But for a woman with 
small features a big hat covered 
with feathers is a great mistake; 
it makes her look top-heavy. It 
will be easier this winter for the 
majority of women to have becom- 
ing hats, now that the front hair 
is worn over the forehead and the 
side locks pulled out or waved, 
than when the hair was drawn 
back from the face. This same 
new fashion, however, can be ex- 
aggerated most unbecomingly by 
too broad and low a hat with too 
wide a brim. 

The small bonnets, which have 
been so hard to get, are in fashion 
again, and are very smart made 
in the wide turn or with 
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Tue newest style of arranging the hair. 


high trimming at the side. An 
endless variety of hats to be worn 
over the face and with low trim- 
mings are seen, but there are also 
a number of shapes with brim 
turned up sharply at the side, and 
with, beneath the brim, trimming 
of flowers, velvet or satin ribbon, 
or one tiny ostrich feather. Trim- 
ming inside the brim is indeed 
rather a feature of the new hats, 
the old-fashioned poke-bonnet be- 
ing promised before the winter is 
over. Hats are made of ribbon, 
satin, or taffeta, of velvet, of lace, 
of tulle, or of chiffon, and are 
trimmed with flowers, feathers, or 
both. The smart black hat, 
whether simple or elaborate, is im- 
mensely popular, but colored hats 
are more in style than last year, 
while gold, silver, and precious 
stones adorn the so-called theatre 
hats. 
The severe style of hat is not 
nearly so severe as was for- 


merly considered correct, and the 
trimmings are of folds of silk or 
velvet, soft white breasts, or fea- 
ther pompons. When the cold wea- 
ther starts in, hats made entirely 
of fur will be much worn, but at 
present only a small amount of 
fur is used for trimming. The 
toque is not so fashionable as a 
wide turban with brim short at the 
back and standing out from the 
crown in front, perfectly flat, and 
with trimming put on to keep the 
flat effect as much as possible. A 
lot depends upon how all the new 
shapes are fastened on. The 
three - cornered hat in a curious- 
ly modified fashion must be put 
on at just the right angle to have 
any smart look about it, while the 
flat turban must be tilted forward 
to look well; and there is more 
than ever this season necessity that 
the hat be becoming to both profile 
and full face, and that it look 
well at the back. 
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&S Piorvgs-uat of cream felt with clneter of black feathers and narrow black velvet ribbon knots; 
2 pink roses against the hair at the left side 
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Sruixe.ess wonnet of jet and paillettes with rosette of black velvet and strass ornament; black 
aigrette. 
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NDER the head of lin- 
UJ gerie are included the 

silk and satin petti- 
coats so necessary to a wo- 
man’s wardrobe. Like every- 
thing else, the cost of lingerie 
is greater than a few years ago, 
but for the beauty of tlie.hand- 
work that is seen on the dif- 
ferent articles, the exquisitely 
fine fabrics that are used, and 
the beautiful trimmings of lace 
and embroidery, the price does 
not, as a rule, appear to be un- 
warrantably high. 

Daintiness is the marked 
characteristic of the fashion- 
able lingerie, and the good 
taste which chooses fine work 
and only a little of it, in 
preference to coarse trimming, 
may be cultivated to advan- 
tage. 

Each and every garment is 
now made with reference to the 
gown under which it is to be 
worn. Drawers, short skirts, 
and even under-vests are care- 
fully chosen so they will not 
take up unnecessary room be- 
neath the sheathlike dress 
skirts that fashion has ordered 
for the coming winter. To no 
garment does this rule apply 
more than to the flannel petticoat. Crépe de 
santé is often substituted for flannel, or the 












































Destens for fancy night-dres=es with lace and embroidery. 


NEW PARISIAN LINGERIE 


very lightest weight is used. 
The petticoat is gored, finished 
at the top with the narrowest 
of bindings, and is made so 
large in the waist that it drops 
below the waist-line, or below 
the hooks which are placed on 
the corset to keep down any 
fulness of clothing. To attain 
the necessary width in these 
narrow petticoats, an attached 
flounce is put across the back 
breadth, and this is trimmed 
with narrow lace-edged ruffles, 
which extend around the en- 
tire skirt. The flannel petti- 
coat is often dispensed with al- 
together, and the silk petticoat 
lined with thin flannel or alba- 
tross is considered sufficiently 
warm, or perfect-fitting satin 
knickerbockers lined with flan- 
nel are worn, and petticoats 
done away with. 

New makes of corsets are be- 
ing constantly introduced. A 
corset made or fitted to order 
is demanded by all women who 
think enough of dress to be 
content only with perfection. 
The ready-made corsets of good 
shape are, however, to be found 
in almost endless variety, and 
if they do not fit so perfectly 
as might be desired, they can easily be made 
to, provided they are bought large enough. 






































NEW PARISIAN LINGERIE 
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There must be sufficient width 
over the hips and bust, or the 
corset will never fit correctly. 
Corset - waists and _ short 
skirts all made in one are 
more and more in demand, 
and when well fashioned are 
most satisfactory. They are 
if made of finest batiste or cam- 
i} bric, and either are in prin- 
cesse shape, or are joined at 
the waist with a narrow bead- 
ing, through which, if de- 
sired, a ribbon can be run. 
The corset- waists in  fichu 
shape are extremely fashion- 
able, while the short one that 
only reaches to the waist, 
where it is finished with beading, through 
which an inch-wide ribbon is run, and with 
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Dainty Paris models for the trousseaux of the coming season. 


no sleeves, but ribbons to tie 
over the shoulders, is shown 
among the newest designs. 
While there is never any 
very marked change possible in 
fashions for lingerie, every 
season sees a difference in the 
trimmings. At the moment 
lace is used more than em- 
broidery, the latter, when seen, 
being the finest hand - work. 
Appliqué designs of lace com- 
bined with hand - embroidery 
are exquisitely dainty, and of 
necessity most expensive, but, 
most comforting to those whose 
dress allowance is limited, there 
are many dainty under - gar- 

































































ments trimmed with tucked ruffles, edged 
with hems, and finished with hem-stitching. 
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COSTUMES 






ing is most involved at ‘ white and white and black are 

the present moment—that endless. Mourning is expensive if 
is, the question of what is and all the correct details are carried 
what is not correct to wear. out; but after the first outlay, 
With all England in mourning, it which necessitates every accessory 
is not remarkable that any number of dress being in keeping, it is pos- 
of new fabrics and styles have sud- sible to get along with fewer gowns 
denly appeared, while the changes than when wearing colors, for it 


FH ing ia meet in mourn- \ that are rung on black and 
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Moventne Gown of the new crépe which is woven to show a raised circle; flounce, yoke, 
and sleeves of tacked black silk crépon. 
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takes the eye of a connois- 
seur in clothes to detect the 
differences between black 
gowns. 

Crépe is more fash- 
ionable than ever, both 
as trimming and for en- 
tire costumes, and the 
fabric itself is most 
beautiful in weave and 
texture. House gowns 


LR AG 


and dinner gowns made 
entirely of crépe and in 
the princesse style are 
exceedingly becoming, 
[ while there is _ per- 
mitted on crépe dinner 
gowns a trimming of 
the dull jet passemen- 
terie. Gowns of dull 
mourning silk, trimmed 
heavily with crépe, are 
most graceful and _ be- 


coming, while cloth 
street gowns are 
trimmed with both 


broad and narrow folds 
put on as though braid 
or silk were used. 

Black cloth eostumes, 
made absolutely plain, 
are the smartest street 
gowns that are worn for 
mourning, but it is now 
considered correct to 
wear ruches or _ boas 
made of crépe, or of 
crépe and chiffon com- 
bined, when it is too 
warm to wear furs. 

Dull jet trimmings 
are to be had in an un- 
ending variety of de- 
signs, while entire 
gowns of net covered 


with dull jet paillettes a «steel aiaeeettacaaaiaas 
; . . 7 »2 Movrnine oapr of cloth and crepe for elderly W , 
in terspers¢ d with the body of the cape is interlined and lined with silk, 
while flounce and collar are of crépe on both sides. 








dull beads are rich 
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enough to 
suit the most 
fastidious. ; 
These, how- x 
ever, are not ) 
to be worn in 

first mourn- [ 
ing. Chif- 
fon, plain 
and embroid- 
ered, is a 
mourning 
material that 
is used on 3 
the dull \ 
crépe de 7 


Chine, crépe, 





and mourn- aS, 
ing si I k ee 
gowns. En- } 


tire waists of 


chiffon, tuck- ¥ 


ed or pleat- \ 
ed, are a very Bf 
dead __ black, iy 
and quite ¢@& 
7 rt 
suitable for es 
> xy 
first mourn- { 
ing. q 
The sheer- Z 
white turn- 3 
over collars 
and cuffs 
with the ym i 
broad hem 


are becoming, 
and lighten 
the gloom of 
the all - black 
gowns. They 
were worn at 
one time only 
by widows, 
but are now 
considered 
suitable for 
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Moventse eows of henrietta cloth shaped to the figure by tiny tucks; 


lower sleeves the same; bands of crépe; yoke and sleeves of shirred mousse- any grown eas 
line woman. LO 
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> eZ by Daria F3tay, 


MENU 
Oysters. 
Blue Point. 
Potage. 
Velours. 
Hors-d’ceuvre. 

Canapés of French walnuts. Canapés of smoked 
tongue. Canapés of caviar. Stuffed olives. Celery. 
Fish. 

Larded salmon trout, shrimp sauce, with soufflé 
potato cakes. 

Entrées. 

Filet Corinthe. Timbale Milanaise. 
Roast. 

Boneless turkey stuffed with truffles. 

Partridge in aspic, jardiniére. 
Dessert. 
OS laws Thanksgiving chocolate cream. Macédoine of fruits with 
t BPR cy champagne. Cornucopia of fruits. Cotfee and cordials. 






















POTAGE VELOURS 


KO rat PSs RAW and singe a nice fowl, wash it in warm 
a! Vv 4 r>< 

4 - " > Prt ps 

Y 


' $ 7 ee water, rinse it in cold water, dry it, tie it 
Mah SA GOP all around with a string, put it in the soup- 
mes Soo ° : " . 
yop)? 34% kettle with a whole shin of beef and five quarts 














] HORN OF PLENTY AS A CENTRE-PIECE. 





>: of cold water, and place on a good fire. Watch 

for the boiling-point, as the important point is to 
have a clear broth. After the first seum has been removed add a quarter of a glass 
of cold water; two minutes after skim again, and add another quarter of a glass of 
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cold water; repeat 









water, one teaspoonful of 
salt, half a salt-spoonful of 
pepper; cook slowly for two 
hours. Pass them through 

a colander, then 





a third time, then y 
season with half a “SA 
, AAs, 
table - spoonful of Ake 
salt, one salt- 
spoonful of pep- 
per, four car- 
rots, four tur- 
nips cut in 
slices, four 


leeks, six sprigs 
of parsley, two 
branches of 


white celery, 
three cloves, 
two  bay-leaves. 


Cover the ket- 
tle, but leave a 








through a 
strainer. Skim 
off the fat from 
the broth, put 
it back on the 
fire, and when 
boiling add the 
purée of car- 
rots with four 
table - spoonfuls 
of tapioca; let 
it cook slowly 
for thirty min- 
utes, remove 
from the fire, 











small place 
open. Boil 
slowly for four TIMBALE 
hours, remove 


the meat, strain the broth, and keep 
in a bowl until ready to finish the 
soup. While the broth is cooking 
have two quarts of sliced red car- 
rots prepared by scraping them and 
washing them and putting them in 
a saucepan with two table-spoonfuls 
of butter and one table-spoonful of 
granulated sugar; cover the sauce- 
pan, and cook on a moderate fire for 
fifteen minutes, tossing them mean- 
while, then add one quart of warm 


MILANAISE, 


add half a pint 
of good cream, 
and serve very hot. The breast of 
the fowl cold makes a nice salad for 
the next day. 


LARDED SALMON TROUT 


Have cleaned and drawn a salmon 
trout from four and a half to five 
pounds. Cut some small strips of 
larding-pork, half a pound, about 
half a finger long; leave them in 
ice-water for half an hour 
using them. 


before 
With a small pointed 














JONELESS TURKEY STUFFED WITH TRUFFLES. 
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knife make three 7% 
rows of deep inci- 
sions; put a piece 
of larding-pork in 
each hole. 


THANKSGIVING 





DINNER 





dice all the meat, crush the 
coral well with one pint of 
pickled shrimp, pass through 
a colander and then a 

strainer. Make 





Butter thickly 
a long roasting- 
pan. Rub the 
fish all over with 
one teaspoonful 
of salt and half 
a one of pepper, 
place it in the 
pan, pour over 
one glassful of 
Madeira’ wine. 
Butter well on 
both sides a 
piece of white 








a paste of one 
table - spoonful 
of very fresh 
butter and one 
of flour. Put in 
a small saucepan 
a quarter of a 
pound of fresh 
butter; when 
melted, not boil- 
ing, add the 
flour and _ but- 
ter; stir well, 
and add the gra- 








paper large 
enough to cover 
the fish; place over and bake in mod- 
erate oven forty-five minutes. After 


ASPIC OF 


thirty minutes remove the paper and - 


baste three times. Serve the fish on 
a long platter, as illustrated, reserv- 
ing the gravy for further use; keep 
the fish warm in the oven, with the 
door open, while finishing the shrimp 
sauce. 
SHRIMP SAUCE 

Put in enough boiling water to 
cover it a live lobster of two pounds, 
cook twenty minutes, remove, cool 
off, detach the coral, cut in small 


7 


PARTRIDGE. 


vy from the fish 
and the shrimp 
paste, season with one salt-spoonful 
of salt and one of white pepper and 
half a one of red pepper. Finish 
with half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice; add the lobster, and serve in 
a warm sauce-boat with the fish. 

Striped bass or salmon may be 
substituted. 

POTATO CAKES 

Wash and dry eighteen large po- 
tatoes, bake them for one hour, re- 
move the skin, press them through 
a fine strainer. Mix six yolks of 
raw eggs with half a pint of good 














SALMON TROUT 





LARDED AND BAKED. 
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rich cream, add to < 8 
the potatoes with \ 7 = 


quarter of a pound SS — 
of very fresh but- a, 
ter. Season with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, one level 
teaspoonful of powdered sugar; mix 
well with a wooden spoon; add, a 
little at a time, an eighth of a pound 
of Parmesan cheese freshly grated. 
Finish by adding the white of an 
egg beaten stiff. Butter some small 
tin moulds of fancy shape, one for 
each person, and fill them two- 
thirds full. Bake in warm oven 
eighteen minutes, and detach them 
with care from 
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time to time; it must be- 
come of a light brown color. 
Put in one quart of cook- 
ing Madeira wine and three 
quarts of beef broth, or 
three quarts of warm water with a 
heaping teaspoonful of extract of 
beef. Season with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of black 
pepper, two bay-leaves, three cloves, 
six sprigs of parsley, two stalks of 
white celery (no leaves), a very 
small branch of thyme. Cover the 
saucepan, and boil fast for five min- 
utes, then remove to a slow fire to 
simmer for two hours. Strain 
through a fine strainer, and add to 
it a quarter of 





the mould. 
Serve them 
around the fish, 
putting little 
sprigs of pars- 
ley between and 
small slices of 
lemon; serve at 
once. 
FILET CORINTHE 


Trim both 


ends of a filet of 








the vegetables 
erushed and 
passed through 
a strainer. Put 
it in a_ bowl, 
and let it cool 
off entirely. 
When the fat on 
the surface has 
congealed, re- 
move every part 
of it, and put 
this fat in a 





beef, in order to braisiére. When 
have it of the hot place the 
same thickness, filet in it over 
remove the fine THANKSGIVING CREAM. a brisk fire; 


skin and sinews. , 
Prepare this mirepoix the day be- 
fore: Cut one pound of larding- 
pork in small pieces, two pounds of 
lean veal, one pound of raw ham— 
half fat and half lean, removing the 
rind. Cut also in thin slices four 
large carrots, four large red onions, 
four shallots; put everything to- 
gether in a saucepan with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Leave it over 
a brisk fire for twenty minutes, 
saucepan uncovered, stirring from 


brown it to a 
golden color all around for twelve 
minutes. Warm up the mirepoix 
and pour it over the filet; cover the 
saucepan well, and cook slowly for 
one hour and forty-five minutes. 
Have one pound of nice large Ma- 
laga or Corinth raisins; put them 
in a bowl with a little lukewarm wa- 
ter, remove the stems, and with a 
sharp-pointed knife open them and 
remove the seeds; close up the rai- 
sins, keeping their shape; dry them 
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INCE Robert Barrett Brown- 
S ing, son of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett, en- 
dowed a lace-making establishment 
in a village just outside Florence, in 
memory of his parents, lace-making 
and a demand for the best lace have 
sprung up all over Europe, and even 
in America lace-making is now be- 
ginning to-get a footing as a fine art. 
Much of the famous European pil- 
low lace, which has until late years 
been expensive on this side of the wa- 
ter, is now made here in large 
quantities, and complete equipments, 
with full directions for the making, 
can be bought at any of the stores 
where materials for fancy-work are 
sold, for the moderate price of a 
dollar and a half. Beautiful edgings, 
which are almost impossible to wear 
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out, can be made of pillow lace, and 
are good. practice for more compli- 
eated designs. A beginner should 
choose patterns in which the stitches 
are often repeated, as they are easier 


to manage than when the stitch 
changes often. In this way the 
stitches are satisfactorily and 


thoroughly learned, and one gets to 
do good work. In the square centre- 
piece here given there are not many 
different stitches, and after making 
a few of each, the work becomes quite 
mechanical, and goes easily. 

In the oblong centre-piece of pil- 
low lace, the same design is re- 
peated thirty times in the outside 
border, and thirty-two times in the 
inside border, so that once it has 
been mastered, it is not difficult to 
finish a large piece of work, though 
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the handling of 
a slow process. 
beautiful borders 


many threads is always 
The finer designs make 
for handkerchiefs, cuffs, 
collars, and insertion for summer dresses. 
The coarser can be worked for table 
linen and blocks for bed-spreads. 

Virginia drawn-work is a new style of 
drawn-work, and has but one pattern. From 
this can be made any number of designs, how- 
ever. These vary according tc the numerous 
directions and blocks in which the threads 
are drawn. The edges are either fringed or 
hem - stitched; if fringed, they should be 


ones 
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threads connect the design, and after being 
dampened and pressed, the linen in between 
is cut away with sharp scissors. This makes 
one of the most effective and durable table 
linens, and is suitable for tray cloths or cen- 
tre-pieces. It is best seen over a polished sur- 
face, and can stand any amount of washing. 

If it is desired to have the edges of the 
pattern stand out well, a narrow white cotton 
braid is often neatly sewed on over the lines, 
and the buttonhole-stitching is done over 
this. Some beautiful designs are seen in this 
work. Lace patterns and those seen in the 





AMERICAN PILLOW LACE. 


firmly buttonhole-stitched over a stout cord. 
The design is always surrounded with a row 
of feather - stitching, done in coarse floss 
silk. The pattern is worked with white wash 
floss silk instead of linen thread such as is 
used in the Mexican drawn-work. 

For a person who enjoys fancy-work, and 
whose eyes will not permit the making of a 


fine variety, nothing is more satisfactory 
than cut-work. The designs are stamped on 
coarse butchers’ linen, and _buttonhole- 


stitched with strong linen thread. Twisted 


Irish point embroideries are quite suitable 
for use in cut-work. These may easily be 
adapted to any shape desired by a woman who 
possesses some little skill with the pencil. 

In the oblong piece of lace shown here a 
braid is used to form the curves of the edge, 
a fine picot edge is sewed on to finish it all 
around, and other braids are used in develop- 
ing the pattern, even though the main part of 
the work is done in fine linen thread and 
with the needle point. A Honiton braid, 
quite close in weave, and another more open 
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needle-work which has not 
been so long in the mak- 
ing that it already shows 
the wear and tear of time 
and handling before it is 
ba es really ready for use! The 
Perreecees feoatseseee Tn bit of work is picked up. 

= ° for a few moments while 
one is talking, and laid 
aside when the conversa- 
tion grows more absorb- 
ing, and the result is a 
dusty bit of what should 
have been exquisitely 
white lace. Again let the 
lace - worker take to her 
heart and memory the 
caution to finish the work 
as she goes, and to fold 
each finished bit in an old 
handkerchief, that it may 
be white when completed. 

If the old linen is neatly 
basted into place, or the 
long roll of lace when it is 
edging is pinned in care- 
fully, the result is sure to 
VIRGINIA DRAWN-WORK. be much more satisfactory 
4 than if allowed to drag 
in its mesh, show in the straight edge inside about and be handled by every admiring 
the border. The little Maltese crosses which friend who drops in for a call, and the ad- 
form a special feature of the pattern are miration will come later. 
made entirely with the 
needle. 

Such work as is shown 
in the octagonal piece— 
Virginia drawn - work, 
as it is called—is es- 
pecially effective when 
made in color. A _ pale 
green silk, preferably a 
filo-floss, split, makes a 
charming contrast with a 
fine white linen, and if to 
the drawn-work and fea- 
ther-stitching is added a 
decoration of maidenhair 
4 ferns embroidered in the 

same and deeper shades of 
green, a real bit of art em- 
broidery is the satisfac- 
tory result. 

The main essential in 
lace-making by amateurs 
is neatness. How seldom 
one sees a bit of fine \ GOOD EXAMPLE OF CUT-WORK. 
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\ K THY do we know so little about our 
old silver, and so much about our 
old china? One would think that 

the fragile cup and saucer, the egg-shell vase, 

the easily cracked teapot, would merit less 
attention than the solid and enduring tank- 
ard or candlestick or salver. Yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, china has been studied and writ- 
ten about to such an extent that almost every 
woman can identify whatever good pieces she 
owns; whereas family silver, here in America 
at least, is apt to be most ignorantly, though 
most proudly, possessed. One reason, per- 
haps, is that there are no generally accessi- 
ble books on the subject, for those of Cripps 
and Buck, the two authorities, are nct in 
many town or even city libraries, and are 
not entirely satisfactory when they can be 
reached. Indeed, Mr. Woolsey truly says that 

“the really useful and practical handbook of 

domestic plate has yet to be written.” 

Yet most of us possess some bit of old 
plate, bequeathed or bought, about which we 
would like to know more than we do. Our 
vague knowledge that this spoon was “ one 
of grandmother’s,” or that this porringer or 
teapot “came from grandfather’s family,” 
does not give us any idea of its date, its 
maker, or its quality of silver. We have no 
idea what the marks on it mean, or whether 
they are French, German, or English hall- 
marks. We do not know the maker’s mark 
from the others, nor would we recognize it 
if we did. It is “old family silver,” and that 
is all we can say as we exhibit it to admiring 
friends, who know no more than we do. And 
when we come to buy old plate, we are com- 
pletely at the mercy of the seller, who, even 
if honest, is perhaps nearly as ignorant as we 
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are of the real value of the article which he 
is selling. 

Now there are a few things which may be 
said about old silver, even in so short an ar- 
ticle as this, which may help us to identify 
family pieces, or buy old-fashioned plate.- In 
the first place, the English hall-mark is defi- 
nite. Before 1300, plate could be made in 
England (as it has always been made in 
America) with no mark upon it but that of 
the maker. But in 1300, in the reign of 
Edward the First, it was ordained, in order 
to protect buyers of silver, that no maker 
should offer silver for sale until it had first 
been assayed by the wardens of the gold- 
smiths’ craft, and marked with the leopard’s 
head. In 1336, the leopard’s head crowned 
was substituted, and in this year, also, a third 
mark was added, the date-letler, changed each 
year on the 30th of May until the cycle 
(as it was cailed) of the alphabet was com- 
pleted, when a new alphabet, of a different 
character, replaced it. In 1545, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, another mark was add- 
ed to these three—the lion passant, taken 
from the king’s coat of arms; and when 
George the Third was king, in 1784, a fifth 
mark was added, the sovereign’s head, which, 
however, has lately been dropped. Since 
1822, too, the leopard’s head is no longer 
crowned. 

Therefore, the English plate before 1300 
has only one mark; between 1300 and 1336, 
two; from 1336 to 1545, three; from 1545 to 
1784, four; and from that date onward to a 
few years ago, five. This in itself would 
give but a vague date, indeed, to a piece of 
English plate; but if we add the identifica- 
tion of the date-letter, which runs in alphabet 
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eycles of twenty letters each (J, W, X, Y, 
and Z being always omitted, and either U or 
V left out at pleasure), we can tell the date 
of the piece fairly well. For example, the 
fortunate possessor of a bit of London- 
made plate with the hall-mark No. 1 can 
tell, from its having but four marks, that it 
is of a date previous to 1784. Looking up 
the cycles, the date-letter “O” is found to 
belong to a black-letter cycle of small letters, 


of which only one set occurs in the four-mark 
period. This cycle begins in 1678, and there- 
fore “O” would fall in the year 1691-2, 
which dates the piece. ; 

Or take hall-mark No. 2. Having five 
marks, it must belong after 1784, while the 
date-letter is one of a cycle of Roman let- 
ters, running from 1776 to 1796, of which 
“1,” being the last letter, belongs to 1795-6. 

There is one exception to this system of 
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marks—that during the reign of William and 
Mary so much coin was melted into plate by 
the English gentry, that the King ordered in 
1697 that silver plate must be raised above 
the coin standard; and the statute ordained 
that all such plate should have, in lieu of the 
leopard’s head and lion passant, the figure of 
Britannia, and a lion’s head, erased. In 1719 
the old standard was restored and the old 
marking resumed. Plate, therefore, with 
Britannia and the lion’s head erased is of 
unusually good silver, and valued accord- 
ingly. 

French hall-marks, before 1791, were four 
in number, namely: 

1. The common hall-mark,generally a fleur- 
de-lis, or a letter of the alphabet crowned. 
2. The maker’s mark. (These two date from 
very early times.) 3. The mark of the “ farm- 
er of the duties,” added in 1672. 4. A second 
duty mark, added in 1681. 

From 1784 the letter P crowned was sub- 
stituted for the common hall-mark upon all 
Paris plate, ahd the last figures of the date 
(e.g., 87 for 1787) were introduced between 
the crown and the letter. As every farmer of 
the duties adopted a different design for his 
mark, and the second duty mark also varied 
endlessly, the French hall-marks need con- 
siderable study. 

“The distinguishing mark of old German 
plate,” Mr. Woolsey tells us, “is an elonga- 
ted zigzag. To this are generally added a 
city stamp and the maker’s mark. The Augs- 
burg silversmiths used a pine cone; the stamp 
of Nuremburg was an N; of Mayence, a 
wheel; of Berne, a bear; of Breslau, a W.” 
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Spanish silver was usually marked by the 
city stamp, showing the place of manufac- 
ture, and the maker’s mark. Russian plate 
had the city arms, the maker’s mark, the date, 
and the number of parts fine. Holland had 
a lion rampant crowned, the city arms, the 
date-letter, and the maker’s mark, as seen 
in No. 3. 

These facts about hall-marks may help 
some of us a little with our old silver. But 
the trouble is that so few pieces of old plate, 
comparatively, here in America, have the Lon- 
don or European hall-marks at all. They are 
valuable where they exist. But what shall 
we do with our piece of old silver that has 
only a maker’s mark, and that mark not one 
set down in any book? In America, in Colo- 
nial times, while there were plenty of silver- 
smiths, and good ones too (for Paul Revere 
was in the guild), there does not seem to 
have been any system of marking. The 
maker’s mark, consisting of name, device, or 
initials (the last being by far the most com- 
mon), is the only one found on the average 
piéce of American plate, and as very few of 
these makers’ marks can be identified, it is 
extremely difficult to date the piece, or be 
sure of its genuineness, unless it has been 
carefully handed down, with its history, from 
generation to generation. This is the point 
where America needs a man like Rosenberg of 
Germany, who has catalogued and collected 
thousands of examples, and has identified the 
makers’ marks of two thousand German sil- 
versmiths of the past. In default of such a 
study of American plate, there are only a few 
suggestions which can be made as to the gen- 
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eral style of work of the various periods to 
which our undated and unidentified bit of 
plate may belong—bearing in mind that most 
Colonial silver was of English pattern and 
followed the styles of the mother-country as 
a matter of course. 

Take the row of English spoons, for in- 
stance, in the cut. Here at the right is a 
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quaint old which represents one of 
the very earliest shapes known. The apostle 
spoon next to it is of. the same period—the 
early sixteenth century. In the latter half of 
the seventeenth century the shape of both 
handle and bowl changed, as seen by spoon 
number three, and early in the eighteenth 
century spoon number four came into fash- 
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ion, the handle having, like number three, 
however, still the same “tongue” or “ rat 
tail” which ran down the back of the bowl. 
In the middle of the century this style yield- 
ed to the “old English” pattern, number five, 
in which the “rat tail” was shortened into 
a “drop,” while this was superseded in the 
early nineteenth century by the well-known 
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“ fiddle - headed” pattern, number six. Of 
course, any and all of the earlier patterns 
may have been reproduced again and again 
by later makers; but the reverse is certainly 
impossible, so that we can date our spoons 
pretty fairly by these periods. It is interest- 
ing to know that before the eighteenth cen- 
tury sets of spoons or forks were not com- 
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mon, as each guest, even at great houses, 
carried his own spoon or fork. Forks, as re- 
gards their handles, followed the shapes of 
spoons from period to period. Teaspoons 
also followed the fashion of the larger spoons, 


but were not much in use before the middle 
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of the eighteenth century. Such quaint 
spoons as number seven, with pierced bowls 
and pointed handles, were used in straining 
the tea and in clearing out the spout of the 
teapot. 

The picture of the tankard and mug shows 
two common forms.of American plate. It 
is the usual rule that the flatter the lid of a 
tankard, the earlier the piece. Tankards be- 
gan in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when they were made to taper inward 
from bottom to top; next came the straight- 
sided ones, and then the swelling drum and 
dome-shaped lid of the eighteenth 
tury. 

The two-handled cup or porringer of Eng- 
land in Queen Anne’s time was very different 
from our American porringer, which was really 
a saucepan for warming a posset, or hot drink, 
upon the embers. The English form was re- 
placed by the can or mug later inthe century, 
which was a more convenient, but far less 
graceful, drinking-vessel. Punch-ladles with 
twisted whalebone handles, and punch-strain- 
ers, were also common in this period. 

Teapots and coffee-pots do not go back very 
far, since tea and coffee were not introduced 
into Europe until the seventeenth century; 
and no silver tea pot or kettle is known of 
earlier date than 1709. Festoons and me- 
dallions are characteristic ornaments of tea- 
pots of the time of the early Georges. Not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, do we find silver urns, tea-strainers, 
and tea-caddies. Cream-jugs followed the 
fashions of the larger pieces. 

The first English sauce-boat in silver be- 
longs to the year 1727. Silver candlesticks 
are older, being found first, with square bases 
and fluted columns, in the reign of Charles 
the Second. Medallions, festoons, and dra- 
pery characterize later candlesticks, and the 
Corinthian-column pattern, so great a favor- 
ite, was first introduced about 1765. Cake- 
baskets of the beautiful cut silver in which 
Paul Lamerie so excelled as a maker, belong 
also to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Many trays and salvers were made in this 
cut silver, which now, by-the-way, is again 
in fashion, and deservedly so. 
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Bex.in, September 15. 

NE of the most interesting fea- 

tures of European cities is 

the innumerable parks. They 

are found in all cities, both large and 

small. These parks not only afford breathing 

and almost living places for the people, but 

are also the open-air play-grounds for the 

children of all classes. In the large cities, 

like Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, besides these 

many parks, are the wide, beautiful boule- 

vards and avenues. These have broad walks, 

large, shady trees, and gravelled paths. On 

these paths at short intervals the city provides 

long benches for the use of the public. These 

boulevards answer the same purpose as the 

parks in providing a shaded, cool play-ground 
for the children. 

For one who is interested in children and 
their amusements, here can be found a most 
interesting study of child nature. One sees 
their resources develop naturally and without 
undue stimulation, and witnesses the child’s 
satisfaction and delight as he practically car- 
ries out some new or original thought. A 
nurse, or whoever may have the child in 
charge, will rarely ever be found amusing 
or even assisting in the child’s amusement. 
In the German cities it is most refreshing to 
find scattered through each park many good- 
sized beds of clean sand. These beds are con- 
fined by a wooden border to prevent the sand 
being scattered or washed away by rains. 
No matter how small the park, or in what 
quarter of the city it is situated, one is sure 
to find at least four or five of these small 
spots of delight for the children; and from 
early morn until sometimes far into the twi- 
light you will never find one of these little 
enclosures entirely deserted. It is here the 
little toddlers’ legs carry them as soon as they 
reach the park, and the younger ones, who 
are in the carriages, stretch out their arms 
and by eloquent looks plead to be taken to 
the beloved sand-heap. Once there, they ask 


favors from no one, but fall to work with a 
Vou. XXXV.—47 
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good will, using hands, shovel, spoon, 

or scoop, each working out with brain 

and hands his own little ideas to his 

own entertainment and satisfaction, 

and taking the keenest pleasure in so doing. 
Occasionally the nurse cannot resist taking 
a hand in the fun; as long as she confines her 
entertainment to herself everything runs 
smoothly, but any interference or suggestion 
to the little workers is usually met with re- 
sentment. Mechanical or other toys in the 
hands of older persons intended or displayed 
for the amusement of children are simply 
nothing as compared with the pleasure de- 
rived from these sand-heaps. They, without 
doubt, not only provide amusement, but at 
the same time ‘serve to educate the infant 
mind. An hour spent in watching the chil- 
dren can be made a most profitable one in 
studying the mind, temperament, nature, and 
resources of these little men and women. 
Without assistance from an older person, 
each child works out his or her individual 
nature; there are the quick, the deliberate, 
and the slow; with some the active brain and 
nimble fingers seem to act as one; others, 
with slowness and deliberateness, will work 
out some preconceived idea; again, others 
work with a’ patience and a perseverance 
which are remarkable, to gain some small end. 

But the sand-heaps are not the child’s only 
source of amusement. Many of the European 
cities have been noted for generations for the 
manufacture of beautiful and unique toys, 
and these toys are most thoroughly enjoyed 
by the children of these countries. But here 
again the child amuses himself with his toy; 
the parents do not wear themselves out; 
neither is a nurse employed to constantly 
amuse the child, not only with one toy, but 
many. 

Not long ago a young American mother 
thought it almost a necessity that her four- 
months-old baby should have a red balloon 
to amuse him, as she remembered one had 
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been a great delight to her 






and active race, one almost 
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between her infant and a child 
of five. No doubt the mother 
and several other members of the 
family enjoyed playing, for the in- 
fant’s benefit, one hour or two with 
this balloon, when, fortunately for 
the infant, it collapsed. But when 
the poor excited little baby spent a 
restless and wakeful night, it was 
attributed to colic; the wretched 
little balloon was never given a 
thought as having had a hand in 
the matter. In most of the coun- 
tries abroad toys are selected with 
some regard to the child’s age and 
capacity for understanding and en- 
joying them. A mechanical toy or 
contrivance which could hardly be 
intelligently understood and appre- 
ciated by a child of twelve rarely, 
if ever, finds its way into the hands 
of a child one-third that age. 
Neither is it deemed wise for an 
adult to use these toys as a means 
of amusing and forcing the mental 
activity of the little ones. The 
result of this is that, the child’s 
mind developing in a calm and 
unexciting atmosphere, one finds 
the children deliberate, contented, 
industrious, and most happy. 
Surely both the Germans and the 
French are pleasure-loving people; 
their numerous holidays are im- 
mensely enjoyed by the people; 
one sees family parties on every 
side; but on these occasions there 
is always a perfect understanding 
between parent and child. The 
pleasure and enjoyment of one are 
never sacrificed to the other, and 
yet both seem perfectly happy. 
While the French are an excitable 
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plus nervous energy is not al- 
lowed to run to waste. It is turn- 
ed in the direction of industry. It 
seems perfectly natural for French 
children to be industrious. Racing, 
romping, and boisterous amuse- 
ments are not common among them. 
The children of all classes are 
dainty and delicate in their play; 
they seem to be endowed with a spe- 
cial power to extract the most plea- 


sure and delight from the simplest. 


means at their command. With 
them industry and pleasure are so 
closely allied, it seems almost im- 
possible to draw the dividing-line 
where the one ends and the other 
commences. A striking example of 
this was observed while in Paris. 
Two daintily clad little Parisians, 
strolling along the boulevard ac- 
companied by their nurse, finally 
stopped at a bench under a shady 
tree to rest. The two children sat 
quiet for a few moments, with their 
fat little legs stretched on the bench 
straight before them. Suddenly the 
little girl, apparently for the first 
time, spied the white gravel on the 
path beneath her; she also seemed 
possessed with an idea at the same 
time, for down from the bench she 
came with a little bounce, and the 
brother followed as fast as he could 
scramble; then such a chattering of 
baby talk in French as followed. It 
was simply marvellous how their 
play and work grew. Play with 
these children was not merely a 
pastime, but an art, for under their 
nimble fingers grew a miniature 
park, which many a landscape gar- 
dener might well have been proud to 
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claim as a model. And this 
was done by these five or six 
year old children with the 7 
deftness and patience of a \J 
really skilled artificer. At the 
end of an hour, when it was 
time for these children to re- 
sume their walk, or turn toward 
home, do not suppose for one mo- 
ment that the result of their play 
was left for some one to walk over 
and destroy, or that irregular or 
unsightly piles of gravel were left 
to mar the tidiness of the walk. 
No; their work completed to their 
satisfaction, the little hands set 
about immediately to replace the 
gravel, and in a few minutes the 
path was as even and orderly as 
when they found it. Yet so dain- 
tily did these little ones work that 
when their play was finished they 
seemed as spotless and fresh as 
when first seen on the boulevard. 
A visit to a noted hospital for 
children in this same city was an- 
other most interesting demonstra- 
tion of the content and happiness 
of children, even when sick, if left 
to their own resources. In a ward 
where there were sixteen children, 
their ages ranging from three to 
eight or ten years, there was an at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness which 
was felt as soon as one entered, 
notwithstanding the fact that these 
children were afflicted with incur- 
able diseases, and suffering at times 
more or less pain. A number of 
the children were cripples, and all 
in the ward were confined to their 
beds; but not one unhappy or dis- 
contented face was there to be seen 
among this little group. And why? 
Simply each mind was absorbed and 
intent upon something outside of 
itself, in which it found pleasure, 
amusement, and occupation. There 
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was little thought of self. 
One little girl was noticed 
to suddenly clinch her hand 
tightly about: the small paint- 
brush she held, while a look of 
pain crossed her pale face. The 
immediate impulse of the look- 
er-on was to cross the room to 
where the little patient was lying 
in her bed, and try to ease the pain 
by a little comforting and sym- 
pathy, there was something so pa- 
thetic in that little pinched face; 
but before the steps necessary to 
reach the bedside could be taken 
she was once more busily engaged 
leaning over a little saucer, mixing 
her paints, to get the exact shade 
she wanted for the tail feathers of 
the picture of a rooster she was col- 
oring. So happy was she in her oc- 
cupation that the contented look 
in her face soon came back, and it 
was evident that in her mind the 
short spasm of pain was a thing 
of the past, and by any outward 
sympathy to have recalled such un- 
pleasant remembrance would have 
indeed been a mistake. Another 
little round-headed patient, in this 
same ward, with a misshapen and 
twisted body, was deeply absorbed 
in his book. Frequently his blue 
eyes would wander off, and for the 
moment he seemed lost in a reverie 
of delight as he dreamed of the 
story he had just read. Interest to 
learn the contents of a work that 
could so absorb and please the mind 
of the child prompted a look into 
the book, which proved to be one 
of very short and delightful stories 
—=stories so simple as to seem al- 
most flat and silly —evidently a 
book not written for grown-up 
children, as so many of the so-call- 
ed children’s stories of to-day are, 
but really adapted to a little child. 
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ALLOWE’EN is one of the most de- 
H lightful opportunities for informal 
entertaining, for there is a certain 
infectious gayety in the air which insures 
success to any hospitable enterprise. A sup- 
per party in some form is the best thing to 
plan for, one preceding the amusements of 
the evening in the shape of that delightful 
meal a “high tea,” or one served later on, 
possibly at midnight, the hour of witchery. 
First of all, the decorations of the dining- 
room and the table must be considered, and 
these should never follow conventional lines. 
Gas-light and even lamp-light must be ta- 
booed, and a more dim and spectral illumina- 
tion sought. If there is a high mantel in the 
room as well as a sideboard, stand large jack- 
a-lanterns cut from pumpkins on them, one 
on each end; these will give a good effect, 
but they will not light the room sufficiently, 
so draw a number of wires from one picture- 
moulding to the 
other, and suspend a 


quantity of yellow 
Japanese lanterns 
from them, group- 
ing them in the corr 
ners and over the, 
table. Then if still 


more light seems ne- 
cessary, put yellow- 


shaded candles on 
the table, but be- 
ware of getting it 
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too brilliant. Use large vases of yellow 
chrysanthemums about the room, and have 
a centre-piece of them on the table. A char- 
acteristic one may be made by cutting the 
top off a large pumpkin, and using it, hollowed 
out, as a bowl. If one cannot obtain chrysan- 
themums to fill it, golden-rod will do as well. 

The cards on the table may be of burnt 
leather, decorated with a sketch of a witch 
in some conventional attitude; these are 
easily prepared at home with a paint-brush 
and some dark brown color, if one does not 
understand pyrography. 

For a high tea, which, by-the-way, should 
be served at seven o'clock, lay the table as 
for luncheon, with either doilies or a rather 
elaborate cloth. Indeed the meal resembles 
luncheon in many ways, beginning as it 
does with a cup of bouillon or a cream of 
some vegetable, then a hot dish or two, with 
tea or coffee, and a salad; but there the re- 
semblance ends, for 
a high tea must end 
with waffles, if it is 
to be worthy of its 
name To insure 
the dreams of gob- 
lins and the fright- 
ful glimpses of fu- 


turity which one’s 
Hallowe’en slumbers 
should not fail to 


bring, it is well to 
have one’s menu de- 
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cidedly indigestible. Various combinations 
of lobster and cheese are therefore especially 
recommended; such a supper as this should 
produce the desired effects: 
Bouillon. 

Lobster Newburg. 

_ Cheese soufflé. 
Roast quail with celery salad; hot rolls; coffee. 

Waffles and honey. 

The soufflé may be baked in small dishes; 
it is easily prepared and sure to be good if it 
is served at once when taken from the oven. 
If this seems too elaborate a menu, this one 
is simpler: 

Oyster bisque. 
Fish cutlets with sauce tartare; cucumbers. 
Broiled chicken with pease; rolls and coffee. 


Lobster salad. 
Waffles and maple syrup. 


These cutlets or croquettes may be made 
of canned salmon or of any fish in market, 
such as halibut or cod. The waffles may be 
replaced by sliced or frozen peaches, if they 
are thought more desirable. 

If instead of a tea’ at seven o’clock a mid- 
night supper seems more in keeping with the 
occasion, a somewhat similar menu may be 
offered, but the room and table should be 
prepared with quite as much care with the 
same lanterns and flowers. The round table 
from which the refreshments are to be served 
to those sitting about the room may have the 
salad, sandwiches, and cake upon it, and the 
hot dishes may be brought in from the 
kitchen. 

A cup of bouillon or cream soup may come 
first, or the course can be omitted, and the 
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WITH FLOWERS. 


next, of creamed oysters, may begin the 
meal; these may be prettily served in small 
paper cups decorated with yellow flower petals 
lying on a spray of green leaves. Serve rolled 
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BURNT-LEATHER PLACE CARD. 
sandwiches with this course, with or without 
a filling of lettuce and mayonnaise. After 
this have a salad of chicken or lobster with 
cheese-straws, and last serve an ice in some 
shape, such as a small orange-colored pump- 
kin, or an ear of corn in white with pistache 
leaves. Or, if the ice is to be home-made, try 
a new and delicious one: Fill sherbet-glasses 
half full of sliced oranges, pineapple, and 
banana, with powdered sugar and sherry, and 
put a delicate lemon ice over the fruit, quite 
concealing it, and smooth the top with the 
blade of a knife until it is level. The coffee 
comes with this course, and cake as well. A 
rich fruit cake is certain to provoke dreams 
sufficiently exciting to satisfy the most ex- 
acting, but it is wise to have something 
plainer for the timid. A yellow cake, such 
as the excellent one called “ sunshine,” which 
is an angel’s food with the yolks of eight eggs 
in addition to the eleven whites, is sure to be 
liked. 

After all, the chafing-dish is the thing for a 
small Hallowe’en company. The table may 
be laid as before, the honored utensil at 
one end, balanced by a coffee service op- 
posite. A bowl of salad may be on one side, 
and plates of sandwiches, dishes of olives, a 











ICE-CREAM PUMPKIN, 


platter of cold chicken or turkey, and small 
dishes of salted nuts will fill up the rest. 
A Welsh rarebit is decidedly the best thing 
to make, but be sure to have everything ready 
on the tray before you begin. Curried oysters, 
too, are nice, or, if you wish something not so 
hackneyed as either of these, have pigs in 
blankets. The “pig” is a large oyster, fold- 
ed in a very thin slice of bacon pinned with 
a tiny wooden toothpick. The bacon browns 
quickly in the hot pan, and the extra amount 
of juice from the oysters may be turned out 
from time to time. Some strips of hot toast 
should be ready, and the oysters are to be 
laid on these, one on each, with a slice of 
lemon. The bacon seasons the dish to some 
extent, but it is well to salt and pepper the 
oysters before wrapping them up. One of 
the best things to cook in the chafing-dish, 
if you are seeking something simple, is fried 
oysters, as these may be prepared in the after- 
noon—as the pigs in blankets should be 
also—and quickly cooked when the proper 
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time arrives. A supper of cold turkey or 
tongue, with lettuce sandwiches, a dish of 
fried oysters, and a lobster or celery salad 
with coffee, is not too much trouble for even 
the least experienced housekeeper to prepare, 
and it is certainly suitable for a cool Octo- 
ber night, when appetites are keen. 

When the chafing-dish is not otherwise 
needed on this evening, it is a good plan to 
use it for roasting chestnuts. Either the 
large Italian nuts or our smaller ones may be 
used, and all that is necessary is to cut a slit 
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in each nut, and cover them in the hot pan 
until they are crisp. They make a most ap- 
propriate finish for any Hallowe’en meal. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


OETS and painters have 
done their best to picture 
a sleeping baby. Let the 
plain, unpoetic mother of 
one of the babies picture, 
if she can, the immediate 
stage between wakeful- 
ness and sleep—the time 
when the toddler begins 
to rub his eyes and fret, 
and when his mother 
stops in the midst of her pressing work, takes 
him in her arms, and sits down to rock him to 

sleep. 

A door is standing slightly ajar, and the 
breeze touches it in such a way that every 
half-minute it slams—slams—slams. The 
baby notices it, and the mother, who has been 
sitting still, enduring it rather than disturb 
him, rises and props it wide open. 

She sits down and resumes her song in a 
low, gentle voice, 





“ Baby is going to By-lo-land, 
Going to see the sights so grand,” 


She sings on, and the blue eyes close dream- 
ily. The ice-wagon comes rattling up. Did 
ever ice-wagon make so much noise as this 
one makes? She must sing more vigorously 
so the baby won’t notice it. 

Never was lullaby sung in more ungentle 
strains until the iceman’s saw is at last 
through the block, and the wagon has jolted 
on. Then she breathes easily. Only for a 
moment. A lady is coming up the walk, and 
—yes—she is turning in at the gate. Oh, 
if the agents would only keep away for ten 
minutes more! Her face puts on a cool, “ No- 
I-don’t-want-any-this-morning” air, which 
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instantly vanishes, for she sees that the lady 
is an old-time friend, living in a distant 
town, who, she knows, is going back to her 
home to-day, and has come in to say good-by. 
“Say it very softly,” she whispers, putting 
her hand into that of her friend, who under- 
stands the situation perfectly. The tall lady 
bends down and plants a kiss upon the fore- 
head of the baby’s mother, then hangs for 
an instant over the baby. “Sweet thing!” 
she whispers. “Do you think I’d dare to kiss 
him?” The mother gives her head a half- 
hearted little shake, which is instantly ac- 
cepted as permission by the other. She 
plants the softest little butterfly kiss upon 
the rose-bud cheek and is gone, for time and 
trains wait for no woman. The mother sings 
softly on, and looks after the receding figure 
with loving eyes. A door into the adjoining 
room opens, and a little boy in overalls starts 
toward his mother. She puts up a warning 
hand and shakes her head. The little boy 





“I’m so sorry I had to sneeze.” 
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The Baby sits bolt-upright. 
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knows that means he is 
to either remain stationary 
for a few minutes or quietly 
retreat. “But he advances. 
The hand waves a vigorous 
“ Back! back!” and the head 
shakes emphatically. But 
his woes are too importu- 
nate this time. They must 


be communicated to his 
tried and trusty (friend. 
“Mamma,” he bursts out, 


“ Billy Smith hit me right 
in the stomach with his fist; 
and besides that, I’m hun- 
gry, and want a piece—two pieces of bread 
and butter—and jam, I mean.” 

The baby sits bolt-upright, and stares hard 
at his brother. His mother stares hard at 
him, too, very hard and very reproachfully. 
She tells him sternly to leave the room until 
she gets this baby to sleep, and then she will 
get him what he wants. But he begs to be 
allowed to sit back in a little chair out of 











Appears suddenly in the doorway. 
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the baby’s sight, and vows that he won’t 
make a bit of noise till the baby goes to sleep. 

His mother knows he can be trusted, and 
she nods a swift assent. She sings again- 
very softly, and the little curly head goes 
back against her arm, and the eyes close. 

She begins to speculate as to whether the 
door into the bed-room where she wants to 
lay him is open or shut. She hopes it is 
open, and just then an unforeseen accident 
happens. The accident itself only startles the 
baby slightly, but a little boy’s voice, very 
big and rapid with unavailing regret, ex- 
plains: “I just had to sneeze, mamma. You 
won’t blame me for that, will you? You'd have 
to sneeze, too, if you had to, wouldn’t you, 
mamma?’ Mamma nods a violent “ yes,” 
claws the air backward with her disengaged 
hand, and utters a whispered but long-drawn 
“ H-u-u-u-sh!” while the baby’s eyes, which 
had opened, close again. The little boy tip- 
toes to his mother’s chair, lays a loving arm 
around her neck, and whispers in her ear, 
“T’m so sorry I had to sneeze and make that 
noise.” 

His mother knows that the sensitive little 
soul is afraid that his forgiveness has not 
been complete. With a great tenderness in 
her heart, she turns her face to his and kisses 
the sunburnt cheek, and then he tipfbes 
happily back to his chair. 


“ Baby is going to By-lo-land, 
Going to see the sights so grand. 
Out of the sky—” 
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Was it out of the sky that piercing shriek 
came? It seemed so. It was a neighboring 
boy, who had climbed to the top of the tall 
fir-tree near the window, and sent down his 
blood -curdling yell of joy and _ victory. 
Such a yell only a boy ever emits. The 
baby jumps. What shall she do? If she goes 
to the window and asks the boy not to do that 
again, the movement and the sound of her 
voice together will get him wide awake. She 
presses her hand gently over the little one’s 
ear and waits breathlessly for another whoop. 
It comes. Six or seven small shrill shrieks 
answer it, as that many children suddenly 
appear in the yard. The little boy in over- 
alls darts out of the open door like a swal- 
low, and the screen slams behind him. A 
game of “fat dog” begins at once, and the 
mother gathers the baby to her breast, and 
flees to the farther side of the house. 

The baby sits up and looks around inquir- 
ingly on his new 
surroundings. 
The mother 
takes no  no- 







**Oh, if they'd only leave that 


lawn-mower alone !’’ 
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The little head goes back once more upon 
the mother’s arm, the blue eyes close, The 
mother sings softly on. In two minutes more 
she can put him down and get to her work. 

Her daughter appears suddenly in the door- 
way, with the book which has been enlisting 
her whole soul. She is only thirteen years 
old. “ Mamma,” she asks, “was Davy Crock- 
ett a Democrat?” 

The daughter retires immediately before 
a wildly gesticulating hand, and the mother 
rocks on. Good heavens! What does it mat- 
ter whether Davy Crockett was a Democrat, 
an autocrat, or a plutocrat, just so she gets 
the baby to sleep! 

She hears some one knocking at the side 
door. Let ’em knock. The baby is going to 
sleep. Susie hears the second knock and goes 
to the door. The next minute she comes on 
tiptoe to the door and whispers, making her 
mouth big and round to emit sound enough 
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to be understood, 
“Mamma, do you 
want to b-uy any 


b-l-ackberries ?” 








tice of it, but looks off into space, and sings 
softly : 


“ Baby is going to By-lo-land, 
Going to see the sights so grand. 
” Out of the sky wee stars peep, 
Watching to see him fast asleep. 
Swing so—by-lo, 
Baby is going to By-lo-land. 


“ Baby is going to By-lo-land, 
Guided by mother’s gentle hand. 
Soft little lashes downward close, 
Just like the petals of a rose.” 





“ N-n-n-o!” the mother shouts in a whis- 
per, as the baby stirs uneasily. 

Susie tiptoes back to deliver the answer, 
and her mother takes up the last verse of the 
lullaby, 


“Oh, the bright dreams in By-lo-land, 
All by the living angels planned. 
Little lambs now are in the fold, 
Little birds nestle from—” 


“Mamma, did you get my—” 

It is big sixteen-vear-old Jack who stands 
in the doorway and starts to ask the question. 
He knows better than to finish it. He goes 
back into the next room, and his mother 
hears him remark to Susie, “ Seems like I 
can’t go near mamma any more without 
startin’ her to movin’ her hands or shakin’ 
her head or grittin’ her teeth at me.” 

“Well, she’s putting the baby to sleep,” ex- 
plained Susie, in a most natural tone. 

“Yes,” grumbled Jack, “ when the baby is 
goin’ to sleep, the sun and the moon and the 
stars ought to all stand still.” 
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Sits up and looks around inquiringly. 
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the case 


Jack’s truthful presentation of 
had touched his mother’s sense of humor, and 
out there in the bed-room she was shaking so 
hard that the baby’s head bobbed up and 


down on her breast. Here was a new danger. 
“T must stop laughing or I'll waken him my- 
self,” she thought; and then she shook harder 
than ever. Then she burst quaveringly into 
the song again. As she sang she could hear 
Jack grumbling on to Susie that a fellow 
couldn’t even ask if his trousers were mended, 
and that if he started to whistle he was saw- 
ed off, and if he started to sing he was jawed 
off, and if he started to play the piano he was 
clawed off the stool; and altogether he wished 
that kid would get big enough to quit goin’ 
to sleep. 

Out in the bed-room the shaking was re- 
newed with such violence that the mother 


“Se 
was obliged to rise and lay the 
baby on the bed. She lay down 
beside him, and sang softly and 
brokenly on. Now in another min- 
ute she will have him sound asleep. Then 
glorious freedom to work for two hours! A 
sharp and violent rattling begins outside near 
the open window. 

“Oh, if they’d only leave that lawn-mower 
alone for one minute! Boys never think of 
anything!” She moves swiftly to the win- 
dow and discovers her husband pushing the 
lawn-mower. “John!” she whispers, might- 
ily, “if you don’t stop that racket instantly, 
I’ll—behead you!” John looks around apolo- 
getically. The words are dangerous, but the 
face is not. He understands. He drops the 
handle. “Oh, the baby is going to sleep,” 
he says, gently, and moves away. The mother 
goes back to the bed. The baby turns his 
head, but his eyes do not open; she sits down 
beside him, and sings very gently: 





“Oh, the bright dreams in By-lo-land, 
All by the living angels planned, 
Little lambs now are in the fold, 
Little birds nestle from the cold, 
Swing so—by-lo, 

Baby is safe in By-lo-land. 


“Yes, he is safe in By-lo-land now,” she 
whispers, “and all the shut-offs can resume.” 

Then she bends down and kisses the curly 
head, closes the door softly behind her, and 
. goes back to her work. 
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ment of a new book from his pen is an unmixed joy. And these 

lovers are so many and so ardent that a large audience has already 
followed the fortunes of Charley Steele in almost breathless interest as 
they appeared in The Right of Way during its serial publication in Har- 
per’s Macazine. To that company of good friends of the past—Valmond, 
Pretty Pierre, and the delightful French Canadians whose charming 
traits have so endeared ‘them to the reading public—have been added 
new faces—the Seigneur, the Curé, Rosalie Evanturel, and Jo Portu- 
gais, besides the central figure, Charley Steele, who, in spite of the many 
unlovely qualities of his early life, warmly attaches to him the little 
social circle of Chaudiére, the village where the scene of the story is 
mostly laid. 

To those thousands of readers who do not care to read a story in serial 
1G form The Right of Way now comes as an entire novelty—unless, as has 
happened to many an unoffending person, the whole 
story or many of its best incidents have been retailed 
to them by tiresomely persistent talkers whose unselfish 
enthusiasm over the last few instalments has robbed 
them of their reasoning powers. Who ever wants to 
hear the plot of a fascinating romance given in its bald 
outline? Such a preliminary taste, without the flavor 
of the author’s style, instead of whetting one’s appetite 


v 
“4 : ‘O the lovers of Gilbert Parker in his many phases the announce- 








| usually destroys all desire to read. The charm of such a tale as Mr. 
\ Parker has given us in The Right of Way, which Harper & Brothers 
hy) have just issued in book form, is so dependent on the mise en scéne, on 
i} 


\ the personality of its actors, that no loving friend, even with the best 
| intentions in the world, could do justice to it. While probably the 
i finest thing Mr. Parker has done, it is at least the latest he has given to 

the public, and so to those who have loved his delightful style and his 

Gi winning character creations it is indispensable. It is indispensable, too, 
y to the stranger who comes to the feast with no old friendships as a spur, 


y but merely for a good book. It is that—a stirring, exciting, enchanting 
\ book. You will never wish to put it down until you have read the last 
NJ word of Charley Steele. 


Irving Bacheller has given the public in his latest book, D’ri and I 
(The Lothrop Company), a worthy successor of his famous novel Eben 
Holden. It is very difficult to compare the two books. Eben Holden is 
the ideally quiet tale which takes one into the silence of the fields, and 
gives one the philosophy of the untutored man of noble mind. 

D’ri and I is a story in which the sword-play is incessant, the ad- 
ventures are packed closely one upon the other, and the blood runs freely. 
It is a tale of heroism, of valer, of chivalry and love, and it is interesting 
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y from the first page to the last. ‘That it is exquisitely told goes without. 
NY saying; Mr. Bacheller’s art in the telling of a story is perfect. It is not 
oY surprising to know that D’ri and I bids fair to equal in sales the great 
record of Eben Holden. Every person who reads it will have very real 
} pleasure. 

f In Cardigan (Harper & Brothers) Mr. Robert W. Chambers has writ- 
ten another story of love and adventure, and it is gratifying to observe 
that the proportion of love is equal to the proportion of adventure. 
Silver Heels is an alluring heroine, and the fine young fellow who tells 
the tale and wins her in the end is entirely worthy of his good fortune. 
Incidentally their adventures furnish most excellent reading and enter- 
tainment. 

A story of children, and in a sense for children, is The Wouldbegoods 
(Harper & Brothers). The chapters were first published in the Bazar, 
and have been a pleasure to the children and to parents in the homes 
where the Bazar is read. There are many fine touches of unconscious 
humor and irony in the tale told by the eldest boy, Oswald, of the 
Bastable family’s attempts to be good, and of their society founded with 
that noble end in view. Their woful failures and occasional shining suc- 
cesses make the story charming to those “ grown-ups” 
who have yet enough of the eternal spirit of youth in 
them to appreciate the amusing and unintentional mis- 
chief which is always getting these jolly young people 
into trouble. There are many blank pages in “ The Book 7 
of Golden Deeds,” which is the record of the times when 
they succeed in keeping to the narrow path of duty. 

They are English children, brought up with the keen- 

| est sense of honor, would scorn to tell even the smallest and whitest lie, 
and are constantly striving toward a high ideal. In that they are most 
wholesome reading for children, while never a page passes that does not 
possess infinitely more of real intense interest than is usually found in 
a book which is said to be “ wholesome for children.” While absorbing 
the really delicious adventures of the Woodbegonds, the observing parent 

oe learn many a valuable lesson »f insight into a child’s point of view. 

Ce The author, E. Nesbit, knows her subject thoroughly, having studied her 

y own children as models, and she gives in this book more of her delightful 














pictures of English boy and girl life. She shows throughout a keen 
‘ knowledge of the processes of a boy’s mind, his sense of justice, his hon- 
N eaty, and his good intentions. 

Professor Brander Matthews is always interesting and scholarly. 
Therefore when he submits to the public a book of essays, The Historical 
Novel and Other Essays (Charles Scribner’s Sons), it is well worth the 
attention of the student, the writer, and the reader of contemporary 
literature. In his leading essay Professor Matthews deals largely with 
the historical novelists of the past, summing up his views in one pregnant 
sentence: “If we... . go down the list of so-called historical novels 
one by one, we might discover that those which are most solidly rooted 
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in our regard and affection are to be included in the subdivision wherein 
history itself is only a casual frame-work for a searching study of human 
character, and that they are cherished for the very same qualities as are 
possessed by the great novel of modern life.” Among other essays in the 
volume are “ The Study of Fiction,” “ Literature as a Profession,” the 
“Convention of the Drama,” and “ The Relation of the Drama to Lit- 
erature.” The book is dedicated to Mark Twain. 

A novel with a purpose is Foma Gordyéeff (Charles Scribner’s Sons), ri 
which has been translated from the Russian of Maxim Gorky by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. The story certainly is not a pleasant one. It is unutter- 
ably sad, as it must always be to read of the ruin of a life. This new 
writer, who writes with great power, and brings his scenes most clearly 
before the eyes in all their realistic details, has given us in this book 
the story of a boy who starts life with the inheritance of @ pessimistic 
turn of mind, and yet with a soul capable of good if well directed. With 
surroundings of the most materialistic kind, a father and a godfather ? 
whose main thought in life is money, and whose religion is all subsidiary 
to that one idea, Foma grows up to feel the awful emptiness of a life i 
which has no need for work, and no higher aims to give it meaning, and P 
merely for lack of something better to do he falls into 
dissipation, and ends his life a harmless, besotted luna- 
tic. The almost frenzied questions and comments of 
the saddened, puzzled brain are most pathetic. “Is it 
possible,” he asks, “ that a man is born to toil, accumu- 
late money, build a house, beget children, and die? 
; No; life means something in itself.” And yet he has 
U found nothing but Dead Sea fruit in all his so- 
ly called pleasures. “ Every impression instantly turned into a stinging "} 
NY thought about his unfitness for life. Everything on which his attention ¥ 
NY rested had in it some affront for him, and this element of affront laid | 
itself upon his breast like a brick.” The poor, rudderless soul in one of | 
he 
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its outbreaks cries: “ What have they lived for? But my idea is that 
everybody ought without fail to know solidly what he is living for.” 
This man is a pathetic type of the aimless, dissolute rich man’s son. The 
Lag book interests one because of its power, its intense realism. 
An admirable book is King’s End, by Alice Brown (Houghton, Mifflin, 
f & Co.). Miss Brown is one of the most charming of New England 
\ writers about New England. She has caught more successfully than 
} most of her rivals the true New England atmosphere. The success of 
her books of short stories (Meadow Grass and Tiverton Tales) demon- 
ey strated this. Heretofore her best achievements have been in this field 
y of short-story writing. In King’s End she takes a long step in advance 





of her previous novels, and toward the novel which she may one day write 


My —the novel which will give to the public the best that this gifted writer b 
toy has in her. King’s End does not give that, but it has sympathy and NF 
% strength and interest—and it should win more friends for a writer who ‘i 
h already has so many. by 
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” HY is it,” said a man 
\W the other day, “that 
girls who are exquisite- 

ly neat and dainty in their person- 
al habits and belongings are often 
so slovenly in speech? In a car 
recently I listened to college girls 
talking. They were fresh, attrac- 
tive-looking girls, with the whitest 
of teeth, carefully kept hair, and 
that general look of beautiful neat- 
ness that accords with our modern 
idea of the well-dressed woman. 
But their speech betrayed that this 
nicety stopped with their physical 
well-being. Their slovenly use of 
their mother-tongue amounted al- 
most, to my ears, to bodily untidi- 
ness. Syllables were slurred over 
or left out altogether, consonants 
that demanded a full breath were 
unsounded — every indignity, in- 
deed, of neglect and mutilation 
heaped upon the words that poured 
fluently enough, indeed, from their 
lips. Their voices, too, were poorly 
modulated, the tones of one flat 
and expressionless, while the other 
had a harsh, strident speech. I 
wonder what those girls would 
have thought if I had leaned 
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across the car to them and ask- 
ed, ‘What perverted sense of ef- 
fect teaches you girls to emphasize 
and embellish every physical good 
point that you possess, and fail 
to crown all with the incom- 
parable gift, which is quite as well 
within your reach, of a pleasing 
voice and clean-cut, intelligent 
speech ?’ ” 


Some little points for the girl 
who will be well dressed on a small 
income to remember are in the nice- 
ty of the care which she will give 
to her belongings. In the little 
matter of taking off her gloves 
there is a right and a wrong way. 
The right way is to turn the wrists 
back over the hand and pull them 
off wrong side out; if they are in 
the least dampened by moisture 
from the hand, leave them a few 
moments to dry out, then turn 
them right side out and scan care- 
fully for the faintest giving way 
of a thread. A stitch in time saves 
a whole finger-end often in the 
case of gloves. The stitch should 
be taken with fine glove-thread the 
exact shade of the gloves, using a 
fine needle and sewing on the right 
side. Then, after dusting them 
lightly with powder if still at all 
damp, lay them neatly in a glove- 
box, keeping light pairs folded in 
tissue-paper and in receptacles long 
enough to permit their being laid 
at full length. One careful girl 
uses the shallow drawer of a chif- 
fonnier for gloves and veils. <A 
cheese-cloth sachet is fitted to cover 
the bottom of the drawer, and is 
banded across with straps of inch- 
wide ribbon caught down at inter- 
vals to make holding-places. In 
these straps the articles are fitted, 
a second sachet, its upper side 
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also strapped, laid over them. 
The lower sachet holds her 
evening and dress gloves and 
best veils, all slipped snugly 
under the ribbon straps, while 
the upper sachet is devoted to 
walking and shopping gloves and 
veils. Not another thing is kept 
in the drawer. Neck-ties and belts 
should be smoothly rolled on wood- 
en sticks—one girl buying for the 
purpose the little wooden toy roll- 
ing-pins—and handkerchiefs neatly 
marked and kept in sorted piles 
that the finest ones need not be 
taken when not desired. Bodices 
should be thoroughly aired after 
wearing, shields constantly renew- 
ed or laundered, the bodices then 
hung on dress- hooks in closets. 
White skirts, shirt- waists, and 
muslin dresses keep fresh longer if 
folded up after each wearing and 
kept in drawers or on shelves. The 
girl who hangs these things away 
on a hook or throws them over the 
back of a chair, with perhaps a 
heavy skirt covering them, need 
not expect to have them in condi- 
tion for a second wear. Linings 
of bodices that are not washable 
should be frequently sponged with 
a bit of silk or linen dipped in 
ammonia water. Never put away 
any evening bodice with soiled 
lisse or tulle at throat, corsage, or 
arms. Carefully rip it off at once, 
as its soil may easily spread. Para- 
sols to be put in winter shape 
should be left half open, the pockets 
thus made filled lightly with crush- 
ed tissue- paper, the whole then 
slipped into an ample bag, with 
drawing - strings shirred close 
around the handle, the bag hung 
from a hook screwed in the bottom 
of a closet shelf to hang free 
from wall pressure. 
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An old notion revived at 
some late autumn weddings 
is to use the bride’s loaf 
handsomely decorated as a 
centre - piece on the bride’s table. 
It is surrounded by a wreath of 
fern or smilax, and if the cake is 
baked in a ring-shaped loaf, a 
standard for taller greens is set in 
its centre. Another wedding novel- 
ty, seen, though, only where the 
ceremony was in country house or 
church, was the use of the chain 
garland as the bridal party ap- 
proached the altar. At one of the 
weddings where this was done the 
chain was a rope of yellow chry- 
santhemums borne by the eight 
bridemaids, walking in couples. The 
rope was broken every four feet 
with a pair of wreaths, and two 
were attached to either end of its 
length of twelve feet. This pro- 
vided a wreath for each bridemaid 
to carry over her arm. When the 
bridal party returned to the house, 
the chain of rope and wreaths was 
used to festoon the corner of the 
drawing-room where the newly 
wedded pair received their friends. 


With the autumn home-coming 
the year takes a fresh start. It is 
as good a time now as any in the 
twelvemonth to start a diary. Ev- 
erybody should keep one of these 
records, except, to quote a well- 
known saying, persons who are in 
love. For the rest of the world it 
will be found a most satisfying ex- 
perience. It should not be a jour- 
nal of reflections, mental experi- 
ences, or states of mind, but mere- 
ly a record of each day’s events. 
Its daily writing will be a valuable 
practice in systematic endeavor, its 
existence will often establish a 
questioned fact, and its read- 
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ing in later yeats will be-a living over again 
of joyous youth. By all means, girls, keep a 
diary, but equally by all means persevere 
when you have begun it. 

“T never buy any sort of skin-powder,” said 
a young girl the other day, though she was 
dabbing her face with some white substance 
at the moment. “This is starch powdered 
fine and perfumed with a bit of heliotrope 
sachet that my mother fixes.” Her mother 
used the same before her. “We have each 
of us a little chamois bag that we puncture 
through and through with a rather coarse 
needle. Into this goes the powdered starch, 
a fine dust of it sifting through as it is used. 
Such a powder is absolutely safe, as it is 
sure to be free from any adulterant.” 


For exclusive and unusual ideas in clothes 
it is a good plan to keep watch of the windows 
of first-class cleaning and dyeing shops. 
Here are often displayed, in evidence of the 
tradesman’s skill, garments of a style never 
seen elsewhere. They come from wardrobes 
selected from special individual designs, and 
to the ingenious girl are full of adaptable 
suggestion. 

The modern girl has grown fairly sensible 
about her shoes for most occasions. She takes 
her summer and autumn tramps in wide, com- 
fortable boots, and she shops and goes about 
the city on many errands in the winter in 
such useful, stout-soled shoes that rubbers 
have quite gone out of fashion. She weakens, 
however, when she comes to select her dancing 
slippers, and her common-sense in the daily 


wear makes her suffer more through her 
vanity of the nigut. She still tries to crowd 
the foot that has grown used to freedom into 
restricting shoes for dancing-wear. You and 
I know how foolish she is, and how she spoils 
her pretty face with the pinching slippers. 
Nothing more quickly gives a girl a weary, 
fagged-out look before the evening is half 
over than that her feet should be in a cruel 
pressure from too tight shoes. The prettiest 
of toilettes will not efface the haggard ex- 
pression that comes from uncomfortable 
shoes, and every girl should remember this. 


A pretty bedspread seen in a pink bed-room 
was made of wide coarse bobbinet. It went 
straight over the entire bed and pillows, a 
valance or deep ruffle of the same lace edging 
the sides and end. This frill had the hem 
feather-stitched in a coarse pink floss, and 
where the spread came over each pillow the 
initials of the owner set in a wreath of stray- 
ing design were embroidered in the same floss. 
The lace cover was put on over a spread of 
pink cambric, and was a charming finish to 
the pretty room. An easy way to treat a bed 
and one that contributes an airy effect is to 
make a separate valance of cretonne, or, in 
summer, of organdie, and stretch it around 
the bed by running a tape through the double 
seam that makes the head of the flounce. 
The spread, which should be long enough to 
fall just below the heading, is simply hemmed. 
In choosing cretonne for bedspreads, that of 
very light ground should be selected, as 
dark effects do not correspond with the 
fresh daintiness to be associated with a bed- 
covering. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Tux practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issne represents patterns to the market 
value of $3.50. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. As a reliable guide 
for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the pages covered by the pattern-eheet interests, this supplement will prove 
of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who make their own or their children’s clothing. 


Empire House Gown 


See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 


N the pattern-sheet supplement given 




















with this number of the Bazar a par- a 
ticularly valuable pattern is that of on 
an Empire house gown for a woman of the cy~ esd 
average size—i. e., 36 inches bust measure. S If Aliiil 
Tea gowns are to have a decided vogue dur- BOX\\ . 
ing the coming winter. Their charm is not <P as xe \ 
only that of comfort to their wearers. For we "A ‘ 
afternoon, informally, they are becoming, and es Sy 
impart a delightful air of coziness. For a ( 
téte-a-téte dinner every woman who has tried AY ee, X 
the experiment knows the success of a well- ze - 
made and pretty tea gown. And for a quiet ehh Zan) = 
home évening over the library fire no garment ia Vi of 
can excel the Empire tea gown. They are @” ( oa 
the final evolution of many an out-of-date or am Ga’ t 
discarded ball gown, the ultimate resting-place / ey Xe 
of all sorts of charming bits of old lace and + 3 vi OPS 
new lace and pretty left-over trimmings. | ‘i bo cy | 
Therefore the tea gown, now that it has again iY" i y © 
obtained a secure foothold in popular favor 4 | Mm dials 
is likely to retain its place for some ' ai 
time. i / * 4 ee 
Of course in giving on the pattern af & A Ke 
sheet a pattern of a full-length gown ( tos f) Dy 
of this design there are slight intrica- \ eG Cy 
, ’ Z \ ole 
cies, due to the fact that some of the ( be ys. 
pattern forms are longer than is the y te A 
sheet on which they must appear. A of n o ef 
little care in studying the lines will pg f) ESE YI. 
solve all such difficulties for the woman 4 Lo ) = CS 
who is tracing the pattern. y & _ 4 f Le = 4 
These forms, those of the ip G am | rs hs x4 , 
front, back, and long vest, m , - P 3 ? Deiat 
are shown on the sheet as Ne x as y Lp id GUAR 
far as its size will permit, ¥ ? , et rhs; PAD y 
and then a dotted line - wa' 4 
shows where the tracing- = ;, ai all 
paper is to be folded back EMPIRE TEA GOWN. 
and a new tracing of the See Diagram Group VL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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rest of the pattern made. Or by another 
and perhaps simpler plan, the one part of the 
pattern to the dotted line may be traced on 
one piece of paper, and the turned-back por- 
tion on another, and the two pasted together 
at the place where the dotted line occurs. 

The pattern consists of eleven pieces. Nos. 
43 and 44 are to be cut separately and pasted 
together, forming the main part of the gown. 
No. 45, the back pleats, should be joined to 
the back at the middle and pleated in to form 
the train. Half of the front is given in No. 
46. This may be cut of 
satin or silk, and cover- 
ed flat with lace or 
with a full lace front. 
It should be blind- 
stitched to the main 
portion of the gown 
under the lace trim- 
ming all down the right 
side, and from below 
the waist-line at the 
left. The gown opens 
at the left up to the 
yoke, which opens at 
the back of the neck. 
The yoke and collar 
portions should be cut 
from some tucked mate- 
rial to contrast with 
the rest of the gown, 
the plain bishop puffs, 


like under-sleeves, be- 
ing of the same. The 
bolero, of which one- 


half is given in pattern 
No. 49, should be made 
entirely separate from 
the rest of the gown. 
It may be cut with only 
the shoulder seams or 
with a seam up the cen- 
tre of the back, 
cording to the possibilities of the material 
one has to work with. In fact, the com- 
bination of plain and figured material, as 
shown in the illustration, may be varied to 
suit one’s goods and one’s taste in many ways. 
Charming effects may be produced with small 
expense for new materials where one has 
stores of left-overs. For a gown of this pat- 
tern made of new fabrics one would require 
814 yards of cashmere 45 inches wide, 7 yards 
of lace for trimming, and 13%4 yards of all- 
over lace for front and collar. 
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WRAPPER FOR GIRL OF EIGHT YEARS. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Wrapper for Girl of Eight Years 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

SIMPLE bath-robe for a girl of eight 

years is given in Diagram Group IV. in 
Nos. 32 to 35, inclusive. The pattern con- 
sists of only four pieces: one-half of front, 
one-half of back, one complete sleeve, and 
complete collar. In the small diagram the 


forms of front and back are given in only 
half-length to save space, but in the actual 
pattern on the supplement they are the full 
length. 


The sleeve and cuff are made in one, 
the pattern having a 
pretty flare, which rolls 
back. An extra portion 
should be cut by the 
same pattern a few 
inches deep for the cuff 
facing. 

The prettiest mate- 
rials for such a wrapper 
are eider-down flannel 
or the dainty French 
flannels which come in 
striped and dotted ef- 
fects. The eider flan- 
nel is, of course, much 
the warmest, but for a 
between - seasons wrap- 
per a thinner flannel or 
even a cotton flannel 
is very serviceable. A 
binding of satin ribbon 
and a heavy cord and 
tassel are the usual fin- 
ish. The amount of 
goods required is 3 
yards of material 1 yard 
wide. No lining is 
required unless one pre- 
fers it for warmth. 

For a delicate child 
this same pattern may 
be used to make a pret- 
ty, dainty little bed jacket. The forms of the 
gown should in that case be cut only a little 
more than one-half their length, and the cord 
and tassel may be omitted. White Shaker 
flannel, with binding of pale pink or blue 
satin feather-stitched, or with white, makes 
a very attractive little garment for a child. 
Cashmeres and French flannel also are good 
materials to use for this purpose, but the 
white flannel has the merit of being washable 
—a great boon in cases of illness. Such a 
jacket may be lined if preferred. 
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Pajamas for Boy of Twelve Years 

See Diagram Group V., Patiern-sheet Supplement 

UITE simple for any mother to make, 

and yet a joy to the boy who will wear 
them, are the pajamas for which a pat- 
tern is given on the supplement. The lad 
of twelve who dons his first pair of pajamas 
will experience again almost the same thrill 
which made him seem years older when he 
tried on his first trousers. 

The materials used are French or outing 
flannel for winter use and gingham for sum- 
mer. Five yards of goods 25 inches wide, 10 
pearl buttons, and 1 yard of white cotton cord 
are all that is needed for a suit of pajamas. 
The forms of the pattern are one-half of 
front of jacket, one-half of back, one-half of 
collar, and two sleeve portions; one-half of 
trousers and one-half of band for them. 

The seams should be made double, the reg- 
ular pudding-bag seam, sewed first with the 
seam turned out, trimmed close, and then 
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BED SUIT FOR CHILD OF FIVE YEARS. 


See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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stitched again with the raw edges of flannel 
_ or muslin turned in. It must be remembered 
in cutting, as stated on the pattern sheet, 
that no allowance is made for seams, and that 
in cutting material from the pattern about 
one-half to one inch should be added all 
around where seams are to come, and an inch 
and a quarter for hems. The collar should 
fy ff) be cut double, and the edge of the neck basted 
Y iff f/, and stitched in between the two parts. 














' i! fy 
| \ | Child’s Bed Suit, Five-year Size 
Y W/ See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
he HIS model for a child’s bed suit is a de- 
cidedly original one in the fact that it 
is provided with an opening at each ankle, 
so that the foot-covering may be rolled up in 
ease of necessity. With small children there 
are occasions of cold or other illness when it 
is advisable to soak or toast or rub the feet, 
and one objection to the all-over bed suit has 
been the impossibility of doing this without 
changing the whole garment—an act which 
PAJAMAS FOR BOY OF TWELVE YEARS. might, in case of illness, have serious conse- 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. quences. This pattern has five pieces, which 
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can be cut out of 134 yards of Canton flannel 
1 yard wide. They are one-half of front, 
one-half of back, one-half of band, heel-piece, 
and complete sleeve. The form No. 54 is to 
be eut in duplicate, and the two portions 
sewed together up the front from the cut-in 
at the ankle to the point where the little 
flap begins, and up the 
back from the ankle 
to the belt. The back 
portions are to be sew- 
ed up to the sleeve 
and at the 
The back 

slightly 


opening 
shoulder. 
should be 
gathered into the 
band, and arranged 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, the slit 
marked on the pattern 
being cut at each side 
and bound with tape. 
The suit buttons all 
the way up the back. 
It is also provided 
with a short opening, 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, at the front 
of the neck, in order 
that it may be opened 
there when it is neces- 
sary to rub the child’s 
chest or to apply any 
remedy in case of ill- 


ness. At the front of 
each ankle is a slit 
several inches long, 


with small buttons and 
button-holes; through 
this slit the foot is to 
be slipped when neces- 
sary, but under ordi- 
nary circumstances it 
should remain closed. 
The neck should be 
simply bound with 
tape, or a little round 
collar may be attached. 


Boy’s Reefer and Polo Cap 
See Diagram Group L., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
EXT to a boy’s first trousers in his after- 
memories come the reefer and cap that 
made him feel so like a “grown-up man” 
when he could discard girlish coats and skate 
and coast to his heart’s content, with no tram- 





REEFER AND CAP FOR BOY OF NINE YEARS. 
See Diagram Group L, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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melling coat skirts about his active little 
knees. He will probably call this new coat a 
pea-jacket; small boys and girls wear reefers, 
and the other name has a much more man- 
nish sound. 

Although no boy’s coat is a very easy thing 
for a home dressmaker to accomplish, the 
pattern given on the 
supplement, which is 
calculated to fit a boy 
of nine, is as simple as 
such a thing may be, 
and will present no 
puzzles to an _ intel- 
ligent mind. The 
question of giving a 
good tailor finish is the 
main difficulty, and 
this may be surmount- 
ed satisfactorily if 
some little care is 
exercised. One and a 
half yards of material 
1 yard wide, or 1 
yard of 54-inch goods, 
will cut both coat and 
cap. The forms on the 
supplement sheet are 
as follows: No. 1, one- 
half of front; No. 2, 
one-half of back; No. 
3, pocket welt; No. 4, 
one-half of collar; No. 
5, complete sleeve; No. 
6, one-half of cuff; No. 
7, band around cap; 
and No. 8, top of cap. 
The front of the coat 
should be faced back 
with the same cloth al- 
most to the pockets. 
The rest of the coat 
should be lined with 
farmer’s satin or sa- 
teen. It would be 
simple to cut such a 
coat from an outgrown 
overcoat of a big bro- 
ther, or to turn a faded cloth which has out- 
lived its usefulness and good looks as it is. 
The cap has only the two parts, which are 
easily seamed together. The seam has a bet- 
ter finish if it is stitched open, but this is not 
necessary. A lining of farmer’s satin or of 
any piece of left-over silk or satin should be 
hemmed in, being cut by the same pattern. 
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Elderiy Woman’s Dressing-sacque 

See Diagram Group LIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement 

N Diagram Group III. are given the six 

forms necessary to a complete pattern of 
the pretty dressing-sacque illustrated on 
this page. This is designed especially for 
elderly women, but it is perfectly appropriate 
for afiy young or middle-aged woman’s use, 
and will be found a pleasant variety from the 
kimono. The full tucks across the shoulders, 
both back and front, make the jacket a very 
comfortable one for stout figures. As an in- 
valid’s bed jacket it is very useful, too. 

There are no intricacies about the pattern. 
The tucks are all carefully and clearly indi- 
eated. The collar and front facing are so ar- 
ranged that the sacque may be worn closed 
at the throat, open a little way, or thrown 
open, merely serving as a loose wrap. 

French flannel is the usual material of 











ELDERLY WOMAN’S DRESSING-SACQUE. 
See Diagram Group IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SCHOOL COAT FOR GIRL OF TEN YEARS. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


which such a jacket would be made. A facing 
of white flannel or cloth is the prettiest fin- 
ish for such a garment, and a dainty touch 
may be added by feather-stitching the edge 
of collar and cuffs in a shade to match the 
flannel of the body of the sacque. For a 
more delicate design for making, a white 
albatross cloth or thin cashmere is often used. 
This, lined with a pale pink or blue India 
silk or thin wool, and faced with the same 
color feather-stitched with white, is extreme- 
ly effective. The pattern requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch material and a yard of silk for 
collar, facing, and sleeve facing. 


School Coat for Girl of Ten Years 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
ERY practical at this season of the year 
are all school clothes for the children, 
and for school coats it is often the case that 
a last year’s cloth gown or a coat of mother’s 
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may be made over to do duty for the girl of 
ten. Even when the best coat is to be bought 
at a good shop ready-made, perhaps last year’s 
coat is outgrown, and it is not possible to buy 
two. A loose box-coat, such as is illustrated 
here, and of which the pattern is given in Dia- 
gram Group ILV., will do to wear over any 
frock, and if made to the full depth of the 
skirt, will serve as rainy-day garment as well 
as for pleasant weather. A long vertical 
pocket lined with flannel is made in each 
side of the front, and takes the place of.a 
muff in any but the most severe weather. 
Two stars are printed 
on the pattern to show 
where these openings 
should be. Theses stars 
should be carefully 
marked when the tra- 
cing of the pattern is 
made. If new cloth is 
bought for the coat, it 
will take 144 yards of 
goods 48 to 52 inches 
wide. A quarter of a 
yard of velvet cut on the 
bias will do for the col- 
lar facing. The back of 
the coat may be cut in 
one piece, the straight 
line of the pattern be- 
ing laid on a lengthwise 
fold of the cloth, or if 
more convenient in cut- 
ting old goods, a seam 
may be in the centre. 


Fancy Silk Waist 
See Diagram Group II, Pattern- 

eheet Supplement 
O fit a woman of the 
average size, 36 
inches bust measure, 
is the very pretty waist pattern given on this 
month’s supplement. It is an equally prac- 
tical pattern for silk or flannel or cashmere 
waists, and will serve as a model, with varia- 
tions, to help in the making of a number of 
autumn bodices. The model from which the 
pattern is made was of dotted pink satin 
brocade, with narrow bands of a deep migno- 
nette-green velvet and scarf of green crépe. 
The yoke and the inner part of the sailor 
collar, also the under-sleeves, were made of 

white crépe de Chine. ; 
The back of the waist is laid in tucks each 
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SILK HOUSE WAIST. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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three-eighths of an inch wide, which are clear- 
ly marked on the pattern. Across the top and 
at the waist the fronts are tucked, at the top 
in a series of tucks at equal distance, and be- 
low in groups of three. The tops of the 
sleeves also are tucked, but this feature may 
be omitted if preferred. Any waist-lining 
pattern may be used. The tucked back and 
fronts should be stitched across to the lining, 
which may be covered with the material, plain 
or not, as it will be entirely covered by the 
broad sailor collar. The fronts should be fast- 
ened loosely on to the lining, giving a slightly 
bloused and pointed ef- 
fect. The outer sleeve 
is made in one piece, 
the seam on the front 
of the arm and the 
points falling on the 
outside and the inside. 

The crépe de Chine 
for the yoke is laid in 
crosswise tucks, and the 
tucks on the collar run 
around its length. The 
patterns given are for 
the foundations of 
these—of course the 
outside material to be 
tucked before being 
eut. The sleeve puffs 
are to be attached to 
the lining at the elbow 
and gathered into the 
broad cuffs. 

Five yards of silk or 
flannel 24 inches wide 
will be needed to cut 
the pattern of this 
waist. If the trimming 
used should be ribbon 
velvet instead of velvet 
cut in bias strips, 4 
yards will be required. The new dotted and 
embroidered flannels, the thin woollen goods 
with striped and figured effects, and any of 
the soft cashmeres so much seen in the shops 
this autumn will be good materials for such 
a waist. The Persian-pattern ribbons or 
fancy velvet ribbons make extremely good 
trimmings. 

On the pattern sheet the tucks for the lower 
part of the front of the bodice are not mark- 
ed, as these may be omitted at will where 
a full bloused effect is desired for a slight 
figure. 























Norse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number aud size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. In ali cases mone 


must accompany order. 


Remittances must be made in form 


of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. 
CLOTH OR VELVET GOWN 


LTHOUGH Eton jackets and full- 
length coats will be worn during 
the coming winter, and by well- 

dressed women, too, the newest and most 
approved fashion is to be the three- 
quarter-length coat, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The flounce 
skirt, too, is to be much used, both in the 
all-round flounce model and in the model 
given here, with the narrow front gore 
in one piece with the shaped flounce. 
These two patterns, the skirt and coat, 
will be found most useful in the model- 
ling of the wardrobe of the coming sea- 
son. They are now issued in cut-pattern 
form for the first time. Each garment 
is susceptible of many variations, which 
fact, when the patterns are sufficiently 
simple to be understood by the average 
home dressmaker, makes them much 
more valuable than the pattern which 
may only be used the once. The model 
gown from which this design is made, for 
instance, was trimmed with a band of 
tucked taffeta cut bias, and the coat had 
a broad shaped belt of the same which 
was slipped through an open place in the 
dart and formed a girdle in front over 
the under-bodice. Both skirt and coat 
would be entirely complete without 
this trimming of silk, which may be 
omitted, therefore, the collar and 
cuffs, which in the model were of 
this same tucked taffeta, being 
in that case made of 
some other material. 

When it is desired 
to use the skirt pat- 
tern for a thin mate- 
rial, such as organdie 
or crépe de Chine, 
and for which it is 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 395. 































CLOTH OR VELVET RECEPTION GOWN. 


Price, 50 cents. 


quite practical, the 
flounce, instead of 
being cut in the 
shape of the pattern, 
may be pieced to the 
front gore in straight 
breadths and _side- 
pleated or gathered, 
and then cut by the 
line at the top of the 
flounce pattern, so 
that it may be ad- 
justed correctly to 
the upper skirt por- 
tion. This makes an 
exceedingly pretty 
skirt, the pleating 
giving a pretty flare 
around the foot for 
an evening gown. 
The coat pattern 
consists of eleven 
pieces: one front, one 
under-arm gore, one 
eurved back form, 
one back, one-half of 
cape, one-half of 
turn-over collar, one- 
half of coat skirt, 
one upper sleeve, one 
under sleeve, one 
cuff, and one-half of 
shaped belt. The 
front has one dart, 
which is to be left 
open to the width of 
the belt, if that is to 
be used, otherwise it 
should be stitched to 
the waist-line. The 
skirts of the coat 
have a shallow pleat 
on each side at the 


back. 











BACK OF 


NO. 395, 


The sleeves have that pretty flare, very 
slight yet graceful, which makes them so 
comfortable over the fancy sleeves of a silk 
bodice. Cut all in one piece is the smart lit- 
tle eape and the turned-back revers, which 
end just below the bust-line. This is to be 
sewed to the coat in a seam, and in the model 
was trimmed with three folds of the same 
cloth stitched on, the band on the skirt, collar, 
and cuffs being finished in the same fashion. 

For velvet or velveteen gowns, which are to 
be the one necessity of a smart outfit this 
winter, this coat is one of the most effective 
possible. Sufficient warmth may be obtained 
with a thin velvet or cloth by interlining the 
coat with chamois-skin, but unless one desires 
a very warm garment a flannel interlining 
will be found quite enough. No difficulties 
will present themselves to a woman of mod- 
erate skill in putting together this pattern. 
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There are only four pieces in the pattern 
of the skirt. These are one-half of the front 
gore and flounce combined, one side gore, 
which reaches to the centre back seam, one- 
half of the shaped trimming form, and the 
belt. The skirt is the popular habit back. 
In cases where it is preferred to have fulness 
in the form of an in-turning pleat or gathers 
the necessary width may be added to the pat- 
tern of the back at the top and shaped off 
gradually. The habit skirt, however, is much 
the smartest model for this season, the flare 
of the back seam being so rapid as to make 
the skirt fall almost immediately into grace- 
ful folds. Under the long-skirted coat the 
flat effect at the top of the skirt is much 
the best, as it would be hard to make the 
coat fit well over a pleated velvet or velveteen 
skirt. 

The pattern is a very simple one, the skirt 
being joined to the flounce in a seam which 
may be simply stitched flat, pressed, or cover- 
ed by trimming, according to taste. The upper 
part of the skirt is fitted with darts around 
the hips. The opening should be made prefer- 
ably at the side of the front, in the seam 
where the front gore and the side are joined, 
as it is no easy matter to make a thoroughly 
neat and tailorlike finish to a skirt opening 
in a bias seam where there is no pleat to fall 
over and disguise it. The belt is shaped to 
fit the long-waisted effect, which, though not 
so exaggerated as in the -past, will still pre- 
vail to some extent. 

The price of the pattern in any of the five 
available sizes is 50 cents for the full cos- 
tume, or 25 cents for either skirt or coat 
purchased separately. The quantity of mate- 
rial required is 6% yards of broadcloth 50 
inches wide, or 12 yards of velvet or velveteen 
26 inches wide. The coat and skirt will each 
take about one-half the material. The skirt 
should be made without lining, to wear over 
a drop-skirt of silk or satin cut by a pattern 
with close-fitting top and full flared ruffles. 


LITTLE GIRLU’S SCHOOL FROCK 


O many requests for a pattern of the lit- 

tle girl’s blue serge school frock here 
shown have been received since the illustra- 
tion was first published in the September 
number of the Bazar, that the dress is now 
issued in cut-paper-pattern form simultane- 
ously with this number of the Bazar. The 
pattern is made, as usual, in four sizes: for 











children of four, six, eight, and ten years. 
As these children’s patterns are designed for 
girls of full size, in cases of children between 


the ages mentioned it 


whether the child is of the average size for 
her age before ordering. 
seven years of age, for instance, would be able 
to wear an eight-year-old size, while others 


would find a six-year- 
old size more than large 
enough. 

The pattern consists 
of one-half of front 
gore of skirt, one-half 
of back slightly gather- 
ed, shaped belt, one 
waist front, one-half of 
back, strip for box-pleat 
on front of waist, one- 
piece sleeve, shield, one- 
half of sailor collar, 
one cuff, and standing 
collar, as well as pattern 
for front and half of 
back waist lining. The 
lining for the sleeves is 
to be cut by the same 
pattern as the outside. 
On the back and front 
portions of the waist the 
places for tucks are 
carefully indicated. The 
back has two tucks on 
each side, and the front 
has three, turning away 
from the centre box- 
pleat, which is sewed on 
in a regular seam and 
made with button-holes. 

The shield for the 
neck is designed to be 
made of washable mate- 
rial—piqué or galatea— 
and would best be made 
entirely separate from 
the lining, and supplied 
with a button -hole in 
the lowest point at the 
front and another at 
the back, that it may be 
buttoned in-place to the 
waist lining. This 
washable shield is one 
of the prettiest features 
of the frock, taking 
away entirely the dark 


Many children of 
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CHILD’S BLUE SERGE SCHOOL FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 394. Price, 35 cents. 
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look of the woollen school dress, and yet being 
thoroughly practical. 
made of dark blue serge, with trimming of 
is well to consider black wool soutache braid, and black silk tie. 
With a scarlet tie it would be effective also. 
The amount of material required is 25, yards 
of 45-inch-wide serge for a child of ten years. 
For smaller girls about % of a yard may be 


The original dress was 


subtracted for each size. 
Cheviots and cashmeres, 
the other materials of 
which children’s school 
frocks are made, are 
usually from 42 to 45 
inches wide. In case 
of narrower material an 
allowance should be 
made when the number 
of yards is calculated. 
The priee of the pattern 
is, as usual, 35 cents. 
It can be purchased only 
in complete form. 

For more elaborate 
frocks the design may 
be altered in | various 
ways. A little light 
blue cashmere dress, for 
instance, for a child’s 
dancing-school or after- 
noon use, might be cut 
by this same pattern 
and trimmed with a 
white silk soutache 
braid or a narrow satin 
ribbon, the searf made 
of white liberty satin, 
and the shield and col- 
lar of the same material 
tucked, or of lace and 
embroidery. For such 
a dress it would be pret- 
ty to baste the tucks 
and box- pleat for the 
front, and instead of 
stitching them by ma- 
chine, make by hand a 
brier-stitch or feather- 
stitch in white. White 
cashmere or albatross, 
with narrow gold braid 
for trimming, would be 
another pretty combina- 
tion, and Nile - green, 
with silver braid, will be 
effective. 
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WELCH 
A ov having clung for generations to the tradition that the Thanks- 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON 





giving dinner means a surfeiting feast, the American housewife 

is beginning to push the pendulum almost as far the other way. 
The hostess of to-day satisfies tradition at her Thanksgiving dinner with 
turkey and pumpkin pie, and having done so, proceeds to fill in the inter- 
stices of the menu scheme with delicate touches in the way of fruits, 
saiads, and dainty entrées. A delicious sorbet to serve after the repleting 
turkey, and one that truly permits “digestion” to “wait on appetite,” 
is made of grape-fruit. The pulp is picked out with a silver fork in dice 
pieces, all seeds and pits removed, the fruit covered with sherry and a 
sprinkling of sugar, and frozen, to be served in the usual sorbet-glasses, 
or more effectively, in the skins of the fruit cut in basket shapes. If 
preferred, the cranberry flavor of the meal may be offered as the sherbet 
course. The fruit is stewed, the juice strained and used as for strawberry 
or raspberry sherbet. In this case currant jelly should be served with 
the turkey. Instead of game, an oyster or scallop salad with olives and 
brown bread and butter may be substituted. If oysters, the dinner 
should begin with clams, following the grape-fruit or anchovy canapés. 
Have the pumpkin pie baked in small round tins measuring about four 
inches across to serve individually. 


Many suitable decorations readily suggest themselves for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. Autumn leaves with scarlet flowers, a mound of chry- 
santhemums showing several different colors, and a mass of them in one 
tint to create a color scheme, are some of them. For a true Colonial 
treatment, yellow and white chrysanthemums used with old silver, or 
at least with silver of antique design, and unshaded candles in brass 
candlesticks are effective. If with these a set of delicate white china 
banded with gilt, or sprigged with small pale-tinted flowers can be used, 
the chitelaine may feel that her table has quite the effect that her grand- 
mother may have had, set for the same feast; though the use of the chry- 
santhemums is an anachronism, except in the point of color. A beautiful 
combination that is purely modern is that of yellow chrysanthemums 
and bunches of English violets. For a thoroughly typical decoration a 
pumpkin centre-piece, the pulp and seeds removed, and the shell piled 
with fruits mixed with autumn leaves, is often used. Fill the pumpkin 
half full with crushed tissue-paper to support the fruit, and let trails of 
smilax or asparagus fern fall over the sides and wreathe the base to take 
away the stiff effect. With this centre-piece tiny pumpkins for each place 
make a pretty favor that adds desirable color. Little boxes in pumpkin 
shape can be had from the city caterer, and may be filled with candied 
chestnuts. These are easily prepared at home by boiling, peeling, and sim- 
mering in a thick syrup, the large French chestnuts, after which they are 
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rolled in sugar and laid on oiled paper. If preferred, bonbons or salted 
almonds may fill the pumpkins, or if, as may be possible in country places, 
enough tiny seed-pumpkins may be. secured, small flowers will prettily 
fill them, bunches of English violets being especially decorative. In keep- 
ing with this vegetable scheme, use carrots for candle-holders. Choose 
large, equal-sized ones, standing them on the larger end, which is cut off 
smooth, the candle slipped in a socket cut out of the other end for the 
purpose. At the covers, instead of the pumpkins, small carrots holding 
candles of Christmas-tree size may be used. 


A word as to what shall follow the Thanksgiving dinner when, as is 
the custom in many families, it is set at two o’clock. Tradition demands 
nuts, apples, cider, and doughnuts, but common-sense, experience, and 
modern notions of hygienic living step in with a protest. Like the Puri- 
tan conscience, the Puritan stomach has not descended through the gen- 
erations in full strength; and however our forebears may have survived 
the digestive indignities practised in the name of the holiday, we of to-day 
know when we have had enough. That family that does no nibbling after 
the hearty Thanksgiving dinner before it sleeps will come to the break- 
fast table and the duties of the day next morning much clearer of head 
and more eager of appetite than they who succumb weakly to ancestral 
celebration in the way of apples, cider, etc., referred to above. If some- 
thing must be had, let it be of the lightest character. One housekeeper 
sends in to the group around the open fire on Thanksgiving evening a 
tray on which is a jar of Canton ginger, a roll of cream cheese, a plate 
of crisp, hot, toasted crackers, and a siphon of carbonated water. The 
crackers and cheese, or crackers and ginger, are usually greatly relished. 
Sometimes a taste of créme de menthe or a sip of cordial finishes the 
round. 


An ingenious woman who disliked the bulky candle-holders of metal 
used to decorate birthday and holiday cakes, invented for herself a much 
better expedient. In the flame of a candle she heats the eye end of a 
needle, pushing it while warm into the lower end of each small candle. 
The needle-point pressed through the icing makes the tiniest puncture, 
permitting, too, the closer use of the candle, often desirable for a birth- 
day count. If desired, tiny stars or circles may be cut from gilt or col- 


ored paper, the needle slipped through so that the paper forms a little 
mat on which the candle rests. 


Bags are a useful addition to the travelling-outfit. One of medium 
size should be provided to hold the travelling-hat during a day or 
night on a sleeping-car, and if a second, large enough to hold the jacket 
of the travelling-suit, is also used, further useful protection is gained. A 
certain woman passenger on a recent overland trip from California to 
New York aroused the envy of her sister passengers by the possession of a 
dust cloak of fine light mohair that enveloped her completely. It was 
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made with a small circular hood which she drew up over her hair on 
putting it on in the morning, and with its long bishop sleeves shirred in 
at the wrists and fronts buttoned closely to the hem of the skirt, she was 
completely encased. More than this, as the wearer explained to one or 
two women passengers with whom she became acquainted, the coat was 
provided with an inside piece that buttoned up under the petticoats to 
two or three bands suspended from the waist, thus enclosing them all, 
and the dress skirt when that was worn, in a perfectly protecting bag, of 
which the coat itself formed the outside. 


For any bird that is to be served on teast it will be found that a giblet 
butter spread over the toast before it reeeives the bird is an appetizing 
addition. The giblets are boiled until:very tender, then pounded and 
made into a paste with a little of the water in which they were boiled, 
together with an equal amount of butter, a little chopped parsley, a few 
drops of lemon juice, and a dash of cayenne. Some thrifty housekeepers 
save the giblets when chickens or turkeys are cooked, and prepare them 
in this way, serving giblet toast as a savory dish for breakfast or luncheon 
the next day. 


“I read much,” says a middle-aged woman whose erect, graceful car- 
riage, by-the-way, is noticeable, “ of this, that, and the other thing that 
should be done in order to stand properly and improve the figure; but I 
never pay any attention to any of the suggestions. I have never done 
but one thing in this matter, and that is to follow the advice given to me 
when I was a girl of sixteen by my grandmother, whose stately mien was 
the admiration of all her friends, and which I could not hope to better 
or even achieve. All that is needed, she used to tell me, in order to stand 
well is to keep the legs straight. Notice yourself a half-dozen times dur- 
ing the day, and you will see how useful is this advice. Constantly the 
knees are too much bent. The figure sags in consequence, and its lines 
of elegance are lost. Straighten the knees every time you think of it, 
and the rest of the figure falls naturally in the proper position.” 


In choosing wall-papers for the autumn renovating, it is well to visit 
a large city shop if possible, and get a look at some of the exclusive effects 
that are not always included in the sample-books of the smaller dealers. 
New designs are being constantly introduced, and if known and asked 
for can be had through almost any dealer, even if not listed in his samples. 
A beautiful linen wall-covering has a dull finish in red, blue, and green 
tones, and is more artistic than any other plain wall-coverings of the 
same general kind. An inexpensive paper has a tapestry finish that is 
remarkably like the real thing. Still another novelty is a perfect repre- 
sentation of denim, also in soft dull shades. All of this is worth an in- 
quiry for. Housekeepers should remember, too, that the sanitary wall- 
papers, those that may be washed in good earnest, now come in an almost 
unlimited assortment of design and coloring, 
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It would appear that no theory, however long it has been cherished, 
is nowadays unassailable. One of the elementary principles of the mod- 
ern gospel of cooking has been that fresh bread was an abomination to 
the stomach and a burden to the digestion. No sanitarium would omit 
its dried-out bread from the place of honor on the menu; it would 
jeopardize its very reputation to include warm, moist bread-stuffs fresh 
from the oven in its list of eatables. Yet one of the most notable 
journals—the London Lancet, we believe—has recently published an 
article showing that the chief and real cause of the uncomfortable after- 
effects of fresh bread lies in the ease with which it can escape mastica- 
tion. It is so soft that a slight moistening after a mouthful has been 
taken permits it to slip down the throat before the preliminary process 
of digestion has been gone through with. Chew the fresh bread as you 
do the drier slice of toast, pulled bread, or zwieback, as the case may be, 
advises this authority; and the result will be equally satisfactory. This 
decision, which will be received with pleasure by devotees of hot bread, 
emphasizes, too, the reliance we humans may place upon the salivation 
system of which we are possessed. It is the bolting of food, rather than 
its material, that, forty times to one, plays havoc with the stomach. 
Almost anything eatable can be digested if it is thoroughly chewed, and 
almost nothing, however harmless in itself, if it is bolted. 


In your next visit to the house-furnishing shop look at the improved 
carpet-sweepers with a plate-glass top, through which the brushes and 
dust-pans are in constant view and more easily looked after. Buy, too, 
a pineapple-clipper, which takes out the eye of a pineapple at a single 


pinch, and, if you have not one, an oil-dropper, invaluable to use in mak- 
ing mayonnaise. 


To the average cook an omelette is simply eggs, salt, pepper, and butter, 
in combination with a hot skillet. To those who eat the omelette it is 
well known that it is of all dishes the most uncertain. One may draw a 
prize in the shape of a tender, delicate, creamy omelette flavored to a 
turn and tempting to the last degree, or the dish may be tough and 
leathery, solid and tasteless—a most unappetizing blank. The omelette 
is usually made with the eggs broken’ together in a bowl and beaten just 
enough to mix thoroughly. The skillet should be kept for the pur- 
pose, and should be perfectly clean. Holding a bit of butter the size of a 
walnut, it is put over a clear hot fire. Pour in the egg and fold over as it 
“sets,” taking care to add the salt and pepper just before it is taken 
from the fire. An expert chef puts a few drops of vinegar in the edge of 
the pan, letting it run around the omelette, which gives an additional 
touch of delicious tenderness. The omelette puff has the whites and yolks 
beaten separately and thoroughly, the whites folded in carefully as the 
egg is poured into the saucepan. A delicious breakfast dish these early- 
autumn mornings is to fold into the omelette, just before serving, triangles 
of firm ripe tomatoes made from thick slices of the vegetable. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 2 


A Thanksgiving Toast 
ARPER’S BAZAR is thirty-four years old. On its lists to-day are 
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many thousands of women who have read it from its initial number 

to the present time. Thousands of others have read it for periods 
almost as long—for thirty years and twenty-five years and twenty years. 
To all these women it has represented something more than a magazine. 
It has become a personality, a loved friend, intimately associated with 
their home lives. They watched for its visits; they turned to it for in- 
struction and amusement; their children looked at its pictures when they 
were babies, and as the years passed these children’s children learned to 
love the magazine their mothers had loved when they were little girls. 

All the time the world was moving on, and last year, in accordance with 
the progress of the age, it became necessary to make radical changes in 
the old Bazar. These were made—first the change of form, then the 
change from a weekly to a monthly magazine. It is not too much to say 
that during this trying time there were aching hearts among the Old 
Subscribers. Many of them protested—kindly, but firmly. Each letter 
was answered; they were asked to suspend judgment—to wait. They 
waited. Then as the months went by and the subscription season came 
in, we began to hear from them again. It is these later messages that lead 
us to this public acknowledgment. Here are eloquent facts and figures: 

In the beginning 632 old subscribers protested against the change of 
form. Within seven months more than 600 of these had written again, 
voluntarily stating that they now preferred the new form to the old. 

Moreover, almost every one of all the thousands of old subscribers 
has joyfully made herself an enthusiastic and active champion of the 
Bazar. They have sent thousands of names and addresses of friends to 
whom they wished sample copies mailed. They have. written thousands 
of letters of the most enthusiastic approval and support. They have 
missed no opportunity of saying goad words for the Bazar at all times 
and on all occasions. 

In other words, they have given the new Bazar the place in their hearts 
so long held by the old one. I+ is their old friend in a new dress; they 
have been quick to see that the same soul they knew so long and loved 
so well is still in it. 

It may interest them and others to know that the Bazar is closing the 
year 1901 with a subscription list more than three times as large:as that 
with which it began the year. All these new friends are very welcome; 
every effort will be made to please them. 

But the Old Subscribers have a special place which is unique, and the 
editorial feeling for them, woven into the making of each Bazar, is no 
less strong than their loyal affection for this periodical. Hence, a special 
toast to them at this appropriate season: 


To Our Friends—Our Old Friends! 
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The Literature of Power 
OMEN are the great leisure class of America to-day—if American - 
energy permits such a thing as a leisure class to exist—and they as! 
are undoubtedly the great reading class in our communities. All women, 
therefore, are likely to be interested in a new departure which has caused 
much discussion among librarians and literary journals—the setting 
apart of a room in the Providence, Rhode Island, library for “ the litera- 
ture of power,” as exemplified in over a thousand of the world’s most 
celebrated books. These “ books of power” thus collected and thrown 
open to the general reader, are found to have a great educational effect, 
especially upon young people. 

The list of “books of power” as furnished by Mr. Foster, the libra- 
rian, is most interesting. There are only about one hundred authors 
represented. Of these, but three are women—Sappho, Mrs. Browning, 
and George Eliot. Fourteen of the Grecian classics are included, and 
eight Latin authors. About half of the chosen writers are poets or ima- 
ginative authors, showing what this librarian thinks of the source of 
a power (in which most women would agree with him). It is a most 
G catholic list, wherein Omar Khayyam jostles the Nibelungen Lied, Mo- 
liére and Bunyan stand shoulder to shoulder, and the ancient Hindoo 
epics are close beside the volumes of the Federalist. There may be 
special favorites which each reader would like to add, but as a whole 
the list is a standard and surprisingly excellent one. 
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URING the national gloom of the past two months a pretty little 
story went the rounds in Washington, illustrating anew the diplo- 
macy of the late President McKinley. Before the fatal visit to 
Buffalo, so the story goes, Mrs. McKinley was endeavoring to select a j~. 
bonnet. The milliner was with her, and the President had been sent for. 
He was occupied with official business, but responded at once. 
The President beheld Mrs. McKinley radiant in a superb “ effect” of 
the milliner’s art. He smiled broadly, nodded in a joyous manner, and A 
remarked that the milliner had fairly outdone herself, intimating that he 
should take pleasure in officially approving the negotiations. The milliner 
suggested that possibly the bonnet in the box might be even more 
pleasing. Bonnet number two was adjusted upon Mrs. McKinley’s head. 
Then the trouble began. Mrs. McKinley peered at the reflection in the 
long mirror, and seemed pleased; the President’s smile broadened, and he 
observed that the bonnet was a dream. Then number one was again 
given the place of honor, and the President said it was a dream, too. 
After numerous transpositions, neither Mrs. McKinley nor the Presi- 
dent could name the favorite, and a deadlock seemed inevitable. Then 
the diplomacy for which the President was justly famous pressed itself 
into the breach. Turning to the milliner, he smilingly remarked, “ You 
may leave both, and I will endeavor to pay for them.” 
There is an obvious lesson for husbands in this. 
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YOUNG PROMISEMUCH ( whose salary is $3000). % Don’? YOU THINK IF A GIRL REALLY LOVED 
SHED BE WILLING TO MARRY, WITHOUT EXPECTING EVERY LUXURY?” ; 


ROMANTIC MAIDEN. “I’p RATHER MARRY A MAN WITH AN INCOME oF $10,000 A YEAR THAN 


A MILLIONAIRE I DIDN’T LOVE.” 





THE PATIENT. “ You rpror! DIDN’T YOU TELL 
ME THE PAIN WOULD BE ALL OVER IN A SECOND?” 

DENTIST. “ WELL, DON’T YOU FEEL THE PAIN 
ALL OVER You?” 


CAUSE FOR THANKFULNESS 


“Prev’us to de amalgamation ob dis yer col- 
lectshun,” observed the pastor, “ah spoke at 
some lengf upon de subjec’ ob Thanksgibbing. 

“In mah po’ way ah endeavored fo’ to p’int 
out de various whys an’ wharfo’s dat dis yer 
flock should .be raisin’ its voice in praise dis 
glorious mawnin’, an’ ah hed hoped dat de result 
would hab been a trifle mo’ apparent in de size 
ob de offerin’. Howebber. 

“ But, in recountin’ de many fings fo’ which 
members ob dis gadderin’ oughter be thankful, 
it seems dat ah neglected one sinner.” 

Here the reverend gentleman looked about and 
held up to full view a shining suspender but- 
ton which he had taken from the plate. 

“ Ah refer,” said he, “to de gemman what put 
dis in de collectshun. He oughter be thankful ah 
don’t know who he am!” 
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““ MoTHER, WHERE DOES THE DARK GO WHEN 
THE LIGHT COMES?” 
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CLOTHESPIN. “ An, THIS RAINY-DAY JOB IS 
LOTS OF FUN,” 
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MR. VAN BHUG. “ WELL, WELL! NOT READY 
MISTRESS. “Now REMEMBER, BRIDGET, THE YET? WE ARE TOO LATE NOW FOR THE DANCE.” 


JONESES ARE COMING FOR DINNER TO-NIGHT.” MRS. VAN BHUG (making her toilette). 
COOK. “ LEAVE IT TO ME, MUM. I'LL DO ME “ YES, DEAR, JUST ONE MORE RUB ON THIS POW- 
worst! THEY'LL NEVER TROUBLE YEZ AGAIN!” DER-PUFF, AND | WILL BE WITH YOU.” 


Vor. XXXV.—49 
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. 7 BS | TALE OF THE TURKEY 
y The turkey sees the axe 
approach, 
Its mission doth divine, 
So first his heart is in his 
mouth 
And then in yours or 
mine, 





HER ECONOMY 


Mes. Fattir. “She 
isn’t a very good mana- 
ger, is she?” 

Mrs. Frinpve. “No, in- 
deed! Why, she had to 
buy four extra turkeys so 
as not to waste the dress- 
ing she had made for 
one.” 





FANCY’S FLIGHT 

Miss Picktzy. “I 
thought you said _ her 
Thanksgiving dinner 
could not possibly be a 
success 7” 

Mrs. Criticize. “I did. 
But I had no means of 
knowing that her roast 
turkey would accidentally 
go through her meat- 
chopper.” 





HOW IT ORIGINATED 
Teacner. “Why did 
the Pilgrim fathers set 





THe LOLLIPOPOSSUM, IT SEEMS, apart a day of thanks- 
IS MADE OUT OF CHOCOLATE CREAMS; giving?” 
He HANGS BY HIS TAIL Jounny: “I s’pose they 
FROM A BOUGH OR A RAIL, wanted to play football 
AND HAS MOST REMARKABLE DREAMS. with the Indians.” 
Feincine 





PROFESSOR PUG. “ Has YOUR VOICE A GOOD 
RANGE?” 

“ WHY, FATHER, HOW IMPRUDENT OF YOU TO KITTY. “On YES, A WIDE BANGE; IT CAN 
COME OUT IN THE WET GRASS WITH YOUR SLIPPER REACH FROM THE BASEMENT TO THE ROOF OF 
orr!” "MOST ANY FLAT.” 
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THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


Continued from page 658 
with a clean towel, add them to the filet, and cook 
them for fifteen minutes. 

Serve the filet on a warm silver platter, with 
all the raisins around it. Pour a little of the 
gravy over the raisins, and serve the balance in 
a sauce-boat. 


TIMBALE MILANAISE 


The day before making the timbale break in 
halves two pounds of spaghetti; put it in four 
quarts of boiling water, with one teaspoonful of 
salt and half a table-spoonful of butter. Boil 
. thirty minutes; drain well for fifteen minutes. 
Butter the inside of a two-quart plain mould. 
Put the spaghetti in and pack it well. Put a 
piece of buttered paper over, and a weight on 
top; let cool off until the next day; when ready 
to use it, dip the mould for one minute in hot 
water, then unmould; beat four eggs, roll the tim- 
bale all over in them, and then afterward in some 
very fine white bread crumbs; roll a second time 
in the eggs, and over again in the bread crumbs. 

Have a deep frying-kettle on the fire, with 
plenty of good hot fat; the timbale must be cov- 


ered. When hot, but not quite boiling, plunge 
the timbale in. Fry for eight minutes, lift it 


cut, let it cool off for ten minutes, then with a 
round sharp knife cut from the top all around 
in order to empty the timbale, leaving a thick- 
ness at least of half an inch very even all around, 
and one inch at the bottom. Keep the spaghetti 
taken out for further use. Put the timbale back 
in the mould, and place it in the oven for five min- 
utes to make it very warm; remove with great 
care, and put it on a warm round platter to be 
filled up with this prepared Milanaise ragoft. 
For thirty minutes put in lukewarm water three 
nice fat pairs of fresh sweetbreads, and remove 
with‘care every part of the skin and sinews. Place 
them afterward in a bow! of cold water for a 
few minutes; drain and put them in plenty of 
boiling water with two onions sliced, four sprigs 
of parsley, a bay-leaf, two cloves, a stalk of cel- 
ery, one teaspoonful of salt, six whole peppers; 
boil eighteen minutes; drain them well; cut each 
piece in two, and keep them between two plates 
to prevent them from getting dark by being ex- 
posed to the air until the time to use them. They 
could be prepared early in the morning. 

Prepare also in the morning two young Phila- 
delphia chickens of four pounds each. Singe and 
draw them; wipe them inside and out with a wet 
towel. Separate them in two by cutting them 
above the second joints and the lower part of 
the breast; reverse it from front to back, and it 
will separate with ease; put aside the dark meat 
for further use. Butter well the breast part all 
over; dust one salt-spoonful of salt and half a 
one of pepper on each. Butter well a roast-pan; 
place the breasts in it with three table-spoonfuls 
of Madeira wine. 

Have a piece of white paper buttered on both 
sides; cover the breasts with it. Roast in a hot 


oven twelve minutes; remove the paper, and put 
them aside on a platter until ready to use 
them. 

Prepare also in the morning the Milanaise 
gravy. Cut in small dice half a pound of bacon; 
parboil it for five minutes in a little water; drain 
and put it in a large saucepan with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; when melted add the dark 
meat of the chickens, cut in pieces, and a whole 
veal knuckle, also cut. Brown everything on a 
brisk fire, and toss them fifteen minutes, and then 
pour over half a pint of dry ordinary white wine. 
Cook five minutes more; then add two quarts of 
warm ordinary beef broth or half a teaspoonful 
of beef extract diluted in two quarts of warm 
water; add two large carrots and two large 
onions, a bouquet of four sprigs of parsley, a 
stalk of white celery, one small bay-leaf, two 
cloves; season with a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of black pepper; add the livers and the 
gizzards. When boiling, skim with care; do not 
cover entirely, and cook very slowly but con- 
stantly for two hours. Remove the meat, and pass 
it through a colander and afterward through a 
fine strainer. Set aside to cool off. When ready 
to be used, remove the fat from the top; put back 
the gravy to warm it. Have ready one pound 
of fresh mushrooms, peeled and washed, of me- 
dium and even size. When the gravy is boil- 
ing add the mushrooms; let cook for three min- 
utes; set the saucepan at the side of the fire, and 
add the sweetbreads. Remove the skins from 
the breasts of the chicken; cut the breasts close 
to the joints, and detach them from the carcass. 
Separate the under filet from the breasts; cut 
the breasts in two, leaving the small filet whole. 
Add them to the ragoft. 

With a fork loosen half of the spaghetti which 
has been scooped out of the timbale; add it also 
to the ragoft; season with a salt-spoonful of 
red pepper; put back over the fire, and make it 
very hot without boiling. Stir gently with a 
wooden spoon. When at the boiling-point, re- 
move, and serve in the hot timbale. 


BONELESS STUFFED TURKEY 


Prepare the turkey the day before, as the 
truffles will thus give more fragrance to the 
meat. Singe a nice young fat turkey of about 
ten pounds; cut the head off, leaving the whole 
neck; cut the feet in the joints. 

Cut the skin open from the back, beginning 
at the neck. With a sharp-pointed knife de- 
tach the flesh from the carcass all around; re- 
move the bones from the second joints, leaving 
the bone of the drum, also the bone of the wings. 
Be careful not to split the skin when detaching 
the breast bone. The whole carcass will come 
out easily, and also the intestines. 

Spread open the turkey over the table, and re- 
move the under filet from the breast. Sprinkle 
the inside with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one salt-spoonful of pepper. 
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Have prepared this stuffing: Grind or chop 
very fine two pounds of veal cutlets, all skin 
and fat being removed, and also one pound of 
larding- pork. Soak in some good broth one 
quart of fresh bread crumbs. Squeeze well and 
add to the ineat. Put everything in a large bowl 
to mix. Wash in cold water one pound of truf- 
fles, peel them, chop the parings, put them with 
the truffles in a small saucepan with half a pint 
of cooking Madeira wine, four shallots or two 
white onions sliced; cook and toss for five min- 
utes; drain off, remove the shallots, and add the 
chopped parings to the stuffing. Cut then ten 
slices from the largest truffles one-eighth of an 
inch thick; set them aside. Cut all the remain- 
ing ones of even size like hazel-nuts; add them 
to the stuffing with one table-spoonful of chopped 
parsley. Season with one teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper; add two egg yolks and 
one white, and mix well again. 

Pass a blunt knife under the skin, and raise 
it enough to slip under the sliced truffles. Now 
put a third part of the stuffing inside of the 
turkey; pack it well with the back of a spoon; 
put the under filets over, and finish with the 
balance of the stuffing. 

Close the boneless turkey, and with white 
thread stitch the skin all along the back and at 
the neck. Fold the wings back, and with a 
trussing-needle and twine secure them to the 
body; do the same thing with the legs, so that 
the turkey shall retain its shape. 

Rub over it one teaspoonful of salt and one 
salt-spoonful of pepper; place it in the roast- 
pan with a gill of broth; then lay all over it thin 
slices of fat pork. 

Roast in warm oven for two hours; after the 
first hour baste three times. 

Cut the twine, remove the larding-pork, and 
serve on a platter with border of water-cress. 

Strain the gravy and serve in a sauce-boat. 
Truffles may be omitted, and oysters added in- 
stead. 


ASPIC OF PARTRIDGE, JARDINIERE 


Have three nice fat partridges; the feathers 
of the head and neck must be perfect. Cut off the 
heads and necks, the necks left quite long, and 
set aside for decorating. Roast the birds the 
day before using. ‘Truss and season them the 
same as chickens; put a thin blanket of pork 
over, and roast in hot oven twenty-five min- 
utes; baste twice; remove, and let them cool off. 

Prepare this aspic jelly: Put in the soup-kettle 
one veal knuckle, one fowl, two calf’s feet, and 
four quarts of cold water. Skim carefully three 
times, and season as for beef broth. After four 
hours of cooking slowly, with kettle not entirely 
covered, strain the broth, first through a colan- 
der, then through a clean wet napkin, and set it 
aside in a cool place until the next day. When 
ready to use it, remove all the fat from the top, 
and leave one inch of the jelly at the bottom of 
the bowl, as some sediment will have formed. 

Put it in a clean saucepan to melt. Take off 
the breasts of the partridge, remove the skin, 
detach the under filets, trim them in a round 
shape, dip each piece in the melted aspic, lay 
them on a gridiron for ten minutes, and dip them 
a second time; put in the ice-box to cool. 
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Have this jardiniére prepared: Cook separate- 
ly, in plenty of salted water, one quart of beans, 
two quarts of fresh pease, one small cauliflower, 
three artichokes, and the cooked carrots used in 
the broth. The artichokes will take forty-five 
minutes; remove all the leaves, cut the hearts 
in four pieces. The rest of the vegetables are 
cooked in the usual manner. After they are all 
well drained, season them with a French dress- 
ing: one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of pepper, six table-spoonfuls of olive oil, three 
of wine vinegar; dip the vegetables separately 
in it; drain them; arrange them in small bunches 
on a round platter in whose centre a smaller 
fruit-dish has been placed upside down to sup- 
port the aspic. Pass a small wire through the 
necks and bills of the partridges, so as to hold 
their heads in shape. Arrange them on top of 
the bowl, as illustrated; dress all the pieces of 
partridges around, and serve with it a stiff cold 
mayonnaise in which are mixed two table-spoon- — 
fuls of chopped celery. 


THANKSGIVING CREAM 


Put half a pound of sweet chocolate in a very 
clean saucepan, with one quart of rich cream, 
and place over the fire to melt the chocolate, 
stirring, not to let it boil. When melted pour 
it. in a bow!, add two more quarts of raw cream; 
mix well; let it become very cold, and add quar- 
ter of a pound of powdered sugar, the whites of 
four eggs, quarter of a pound of powdered Arabic 
gum. Whip until stiff, and add half a pound 
of crushed fresh macaroons. 

Mix gently; serve in a fancy deep bowl as 
illustrated; put all over some bonbons, like cream 
chocolates, candied violets, burnt almonds, rose 
leaves. Arrange around the bowl a row of maca- 
roons; place another on top, and fill it up with 
bonbons. 


MACEDOINE OF FRUITS WITH CHAMPAGNE 


In the morning make this syrup: Put in a 
saucepan one pound of loaf sugar, with one pint 
of lukewarm water. Let it soak for fifteen min- 
utes, then put over the fire; as soon as it comes 
to a boil remove, and add the juice of a lemon 
and half of the rind; stir well, and let it rest for 
fifteen minutes; skim and strain through a wet 
napkin. 

Peel and core some pears, apples, peaches; six 
of each. Cut them in quarters, and cook them in 
the syrup very slowly for’thirty minutes with 
covered saucepan; do not break them. Peel and 
cut in thin slices one pineapple, and each slice 
in quarters. Cut three oranges in the same fash- 
ion. Arrange them and the cooked fruit alter- 
nately, pyramidlike; strain the syrup, add one 
bottle of champagne, mix well, pour over the 
fruits, and serve very cold. 

A very pretty and suggestive idea for the oc- 
casion is to have instead of flowers as a centre- 
piece on the table a cornucopia full of all varie- 
ties of fruits, as illustrated, tying from place 
to place bunches of white and black grapes. 

French coffee served in a French coffee-pot 
comes last. 

Serve at once with the liqueurs. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 
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The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 
envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Mepicine.—A_ patent-medicine party may be 
a most amusing kind of entertainment if managed 
well. I will tell you about such a successful 
one that I heard of lately. Every one voted it 
“the greatest fun,” so I feel that I can recom- 
mend the scheme. In the first place, the notes 
of invitation read: 


Mrs. Charles Bacon 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’s company 
at a Patent-Medicine Evening 
On Tuesday, November the twenty-sixth 
at eight o’clock. 

A costume suggesting a 
Patent Medicine requested. 





There was much excitement among the little 
coterie of ple to whom the invitations were 
sent, and the two weeks’ time before the enter- 
tainment was occupied in devising suitable cos- 
tumes. The result of their ingenuity was most 
amusing. You will readily see how the different 
articles could be represented. There was a man 
to announce the guests at the entrance to the 
reception-room. As they came in he called out 
in loud tones the name of the medicine each was 
supposed to represent. When all had gathered the 
host announced that a prize was to be given to the 
person voted to have the best costume. Cards and 
pencils were handed around and the votes taken; 
the prize was a little leather case to hold medi- 
cine-bottles. After this part of the evening’s 
programme was over, the guests had time to lodk 
around, and highly amusing were the decora- 
tions. On the walls and pinned on to the cur- 
tains were mottoes in large letters of the various 
well-known patent-medicine advertisements. They 
were made out of colored card-board or paper, and 
were very decorative. One room was reserved 
for a contest game, and in this were the regular 
advertisements in their natural size, with, in ev- 
ery instance, the name of what was advertised 
omitted. Each advertisement was numbered, and 
cards with pencils and corresponding numbers 
against blanks given to the guests. The contest 
was to supply as many of the names as possi- 
ble, and the prize to the most successful was a 
charming silver-mounted medicine-glass with a 
silver medicine-spoon. The menu was: 


Cold consommé. 
Creamed lobster; tartines of brown bread. 
Jellied tongue; tomato salad. 
Tees and cake. 
Coffee. 
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After supper there were some tableaux to rep- 
resent the various pictures that illustrate some 
of the patent medicines; these had been arranged 
before the entertainment by the hostess, who had 
taken into her confidence the people who were 
to do the parts; they had arranged their costumes 
accordingly. The idea of “ medicines” was not 
strictly adhered to at this party, but it did not 
cause any comment. 


GREENHORN.—It seems to me rather a pity that 
a little maiden fourteen years of age should be 
obliged to make and return calls formally and 
according to the standards of women twice her 
age; she will have so much time later to follow 
the forms and be punctilious about etiquette that 
I am sorry she should trouble her head now about 
anything but her studies and having a good time; 
it is a little different matter with a girl of six- 
teen or eighteen, and I will tell you what will be 
correct for her. Do let the small person of four- 
teen be a child for a year or two more, and leave 
calls and visiting to older people. If children her 
own age come to see her she may return the visit 
when she pleases, stay as long as she feels she 
is welcome, and meet her acquaintances on easy 
childish terms. When a girl is sixteen she be- 
gins to feel the importance of being formal—it is 
a pity, too, that she feels it so soon, but she 
wants to return the calls of strangers as her 
grown-up sister and mother would. She should 
return a call from a stranger within two weeks, 
and go in the afternoon between three and five 
o’clock to be perfectly correct. The same rules 
apply to a girl of eighteen or a woman of any 
age. A first visit must be returned within two 
weeks and during the conventional calling hours. 
An invitation to any kind of an entertainment, 
excepting an informal tea or day, demands an 
after-call whether one accepts or declines the in- 
vitation. Yes, if you are invited to a party you 
should make a party call afterwards, within two 
weeks, even if you are invited by a girl who is 
younger than you. You want me to give some 
hints about the calling code for girls; besides 
those I have given there is not much to add, but 
if you are a stranger in the place where you have 
come to live I can understand your desire to do 
what is right in the smallest particular. If you 
will just be natural and spontaneous I am very 
sure that you will be popular and make a happy 
place for yourself with all the young people 
whom you are meeting for the first time. Try and 
interest yourself in their interests; do not be 
formal, or think too much about doing what is 
correct. 
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The Most Delicious and the Purest! 


OWNEY’S COCOA is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better 
—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment” 

with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No 
flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive 
and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (% Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. R, BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Anxious INqutrer.—I have read your let- 
ter several times, and I wish to answer your 
questions to the best of my ability. In reading 
your letter I can see that it is not merely the 
details that you want to know about, but you are 
anxious to get a true understanding of how to 
fill your new position, Let me assure you that 
you will have no difficulty; you evidently have 
the most important of all requisites to being a 
tactful, graceful hostess already. Do not fear that 
you will make mistakes; you are to the “ manor 
born,” and will not offend the proprieties by any- 
thing you do or say. 

First of all a good deal depends on where you 
live about the forms you mention. If you keep 
to your plan of living in the suburbs your life 
will not be nearly as ceremonious as it will be 
if you live in New York, although the differences 
may seem trifling. In New York, for instance, 
every one in society wears evening dress for din- 
ner. A man always puts on a dinner or dress- 
coat costume and a woman usually wears a low- 
cut gown even at the family dinner. In the 
suburbs this form is not always carried out; a 
woman often wears a pretty high-necked house- 
dress and often her husband wears a sack-coat 
or a cut-away coat in the evening at home. In 
the same way there is not quite so much ceremony 
about the service of the table or at the hostess’s 
“days” in the suburbs. I will, however, tell 
you the rules that obtain in New York, which 
will probably be correct for you wherever you 
live with the position that your husband holds 
and his income. And, incidentally, let me assure 
you that you will be able to live in New York 
very comfortably and charmingly on the income 
you mention and go into society. Do not hesi- 
tate to live in town if your husband wishes to 
do so, on that account, for there is no need of liv- 
ing in the country. At luncheon the butter ball 
may be put on the bread-and-butter plate, but 
the better way is to have the waitress pass the 
butter balls in a dish with cracked ice, and not 
have the butter on the table. It is not neces- 
sary to have a bread-and-butter plate and a but- 
ter-plate besides; the bread-and-butter plate is 
enough. A nice menu for a quiet home lunch in 
winter is: 

Grape-fruit. 
Chicken or clam consommé. 
sroiled chicken or game in season; fancy pota- 
toes and one vegetable. 
Salad and cream cheese and crackers. 
Dessert. Coffee. 


[ have taken up the question of evening dress 
when you are at home, giving the benefit of the 
doubt to evening dress always and without ques- 
tion when you go out to dinner even for the most 
inforinal occasion. The custom differs in differ- 
ent places, but in New York and where New York 
people meet evening dress is always worn in the 
evening by society men and women; it is not so, 
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I know, in other places, but here you will not be 
apt to make a mistake by wearing a low-cut gown 
at home and whenever you go out to a private 
entertainment in the evening. The usual way to 
serve a dinner for the family meal is as follows: 
At the covers the forks are on the left, the knives 
and soup-spoon on the right, the tumbler at the 
head of the knives with the wine-glasses, a place 
plate with a folded napkin and roll or piece of 
bread, but no bread-and-butter plate. There may 
be individual salt-cellars and pepper-boxes at the 
places if one has them, or they may be put be- 
tween every two people, or at the four corners of 
the table. There is some discussion whether a 
centre-piece of linen or lace should be used at 
dinner, and the preference is being given to not 
having one. There should be a vase of flowers or 
a jardiniére of ferns in the middle of the table, 
and the light must come from candles burning 
under little shades. Do not have things served 
on the table. Have the soup put into the plates 
in the pantry, and the plates passed one at a 
time. Have the fish passed, and the meat carved 
in the kitchen or pantry and passed; the vegeta- 
bles passed in separate dishes one at a time; the 
salad passed, and the dessert passed. It is not 
good form to have anything carved or served on 
the table, although some of the very nicest people 
insist upon doing so, even with the means to 
command plenty of servants, but it is apt to be 
among old-fashioned people that the carving and 
serving are done on the table, and I would not 
advise it for you. The pieces of bread and the 
crumbs should be removed from the table just 
before dessert, with the salt-cellars and pepper- 
cases. By all means have coffee served in the 
library after dinner; do not have it served in the 
dining-room when you are alone, and certainly 
not when you have company. In summer it 
may be served on the veranda after dinner. 
Finger-bowls are used at breakfast for the first 
course with fruit; at luncheon for the last 
course, and for the last course at dinner. They 
should be put at the covers whether fruit is 
served or not. It depends upon the wine whether 
it is served in a decanter. Sherry may be served 
in that way and port, but clarets and burgundies 
should be a little heated before serving, and 
champagnes and white wines must be chilled, so 
they can be served only from the bottle. Keep to 
Friday for your “at home” day if you prefer 
it. You need not be at home in the morning or 
evening. You are expected to receive only be- 
tween three and six o’clock in the afternoon. I 
am in a little doubt about advising you to re- 
ceive on these days in the library, although I 
can understand perfectly why you prefer it. 
Why do you not consult some of your relatives- 
in-law on this point? They would know better 
than I how to advise you, knowing the situation 
of the two rooms. On these days you should 
wear a pretty light house-gown made high in 
the neck. ' 
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There is a distinction about 


WEDDING GIFTS 


GORHAM SILVER 


that makes them especially 
valued. They are recognized 
by everyone as the most repre- 
sentative and artistic examples 
of the work of the modern 
silversmith, and their intrinsic 
value is beyond question. 

The demand for both large 
and small individual pieces, as 
well as for particular selections 
for the Family Service, has been 
fully anticipated. 


GORHAM CO., Silversmiths 


Broapway AND IQTH STREET, New York 
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B. W. C.—I envy you the pleasure of having 
a daughter who is to make her début into so- 
ciety next winter. Could one have anything 
pleasanter to look forward to? Indeed I will 
help you with the greatest joy in the world to 
make the “début” a suecess. For the invita- 
tions, I should advise having them engraved on 
note - paper, as the entertainment — the coming- 
cut reception—is to be given in a hall, and is 
to be a comparatively formal affair. I under- 
stand your desire to have nothing ostentatious, 
or, as you say, “elaborate,” but it must be a 
little more ceremonious than a reception which 
you would give in your own home. Have the in- 
vitations on small-sized sheets of note - paper 
which fold once to fit the envelope. The paper 
should be undecorated, or with your crest in 
white; the wording should be: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
and 
Miss White 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ’s company 
on Tuesday evening, November the fifth, 
from eight until twelve o’clock, 
at 
Morris Hall. 





You may have R. 8. V. P. in one corner and 
“ Dancing ” under it if you prefer, or omit both. 
Write out the names of your guests; it is much 
better form than to put “your” instead. Send 
the invitations by hand, if possible, about two 
weeks before the reception. If this is inconven- 
ient mail them. The decorations for a girl’s 
coming-out reception should be simple, and sug- 
gest purity and youth. Have as many palms as 
a to decorate the hall, and flowering plants 
ike daisies or roses, and have the refreshment 
table garnished with cut flowers in vases and 
in a bowl or low bed for a centre-piece. 
walls of the hall may be made very attractive 
with garlands of smilax, asparagus, or any soft, 
pretty vine, the loops caught with bunches of 
flowers. Do not have a glare of light. If you 
cannot regulate the lighting as you would wish, 
put tissue-paper shades over the electric or gas 
globes to soften it. A pretty effect is gained by 
using pink or red tissue-paper. At a conventional 
afternoon coming-out reception the father does 
not regularly receive; his name is not mentioned 
in the invitation, and he is not conspicuous in 
any way. From your note I think you wish 
the father’s name to be on the invitation, and 
in that case he should regularly receive, stand- 
ing with you and your daughter at the entrance 
to the hall. The best place for the receiving 
party to stand is just inside the door. The 
functionary who announces the names of the 
guests stands just outside and speaks in a clear 
—but not too loud—voice. I should not advise 
you to have any one receive but the three—fa- 
ther, mother, and daughter. It would be an ad- 
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dition to have several young and married women 
stand around the room to assist in entertaining 
the guests. The receiving party proper should 
stand thus: the father nearest the door, next the 
mother, and last the daughter. The mother should 
introduce to the daughter every one with whom 
the latter is not already acquainted. If you wish 
programmes for the dancing get pretty little cards 
with the list of dances engraved on one side of 
blanks. A pencil should be attached by a silk 
cord or ribbon to each card, and on the blanks 
the dancers should write the names of their 
partners for the different dances. The dance- 
cards may be put into a pretty basket, and this 
left in the hall or on a table in the reception- 
room; the guests may take them as they enter 
the room. At a reception, a débutante’s recep- 
tion especially, old and young are supposed to 
be invited, and dancing is merely a feature, as 
half of the guests probably will not dance. I 
am taking it for granted that you do not intend 
to give a young people’s dance, but a reception 
where refreshments will be served throughout tne 
evening from a table spread in the dining-room. 
The table should be prettily decorated with moulds 
of salad, platters of sandwiches, dishes of cake, 
and small dishes of candies and glacé fruits. 
On a small table in the dining-room have a punch- 
bow! filled with claret or white-wine punch or 
lemonade, and have, if you desire, another table 
with a frappé bowl and glasses where the guests 
may be served to orange or café frappé through- 
out the evenings For the supper the following 
menu would be suitable: 


Bouillon. 
Creamed lobster. 

Jellied tongue and jellied chicken. 
Tomato salad; sandwiches. 
Ices and cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


If you prefer it, have chicken croquettes or 
sweetbread patties with the salad. The candies 
and fruits may be eaten with the ice-cream. If 
I may make a suggestion I should advise you 
to have the dancing begin after nine or ten 
o’ clock. 

A good idea is to have a dinner before the recep- 
tion, to which invite all the young women who 
will assist in receiving, and all the young men 
who will be the so-called “ floor committee.” The 
little preliminary entertainment will make ev- 
ery one get into the spirit of the occasion. Have 
the musicians at the hall sereened from sight 
by palms and tall plants, and have them play 
soft music which will not drown voices during 
the first part of the evening, and later play more 
loudly for dancing, when the young people’s 
time comes. And, also, if my suggestions do not 
make the affair too elaborate and too much trou- 
ble, have the refreshments so served that a reg- 
ular supper is given to the young people at the 
end of the evening at sit-down tables. 
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Susan.—* All the ideas possible about a wed- 
ding in the latter part of October” covers a big 
field, but I will do my best, and if I omit any- 
thing you particularly want to know write to 
me again. I am glad that it is to be a chrysan- 
themum function; nothing is prettier. But do 
not have different colored flowers. Use pink and 
white chrysanthemums, or yellow and white; it 
will be so much more attractive than a variety. 
Have everything about the wedding in harmony 
with the flowers—the bridemaids’ dresses, the 
bouquets and boutonniéres, and all the decora- 
tions. Do not use many flowers at the church. 
Decorate the chancel with a background of tall 
growing palms, and have the chrysanthemums 
growing in pots in front. If you want to incur 
the expense have bunches of the flowers tied 
to the pew posts with wide satin ribbon. At the 
house use the flowers in profusion. Have grow- 
ing palms, too, and the banisters of the stairs 
twined with smilax or some other kind of vine, 
and the door and window arches decorated with 
the vines. Bank the flowers on the mantels; put 
them in vases and big jars and bowls, and, if you 
can afford it, have them in garlands about the 
walls. A charming combination is a feathery 
vine like asparagus and bunches of chrysanthe- 
mums. The centre-piece on the refreshment table 
should be a low bed of the flowers, and on the 
corners of the table there should be high vases 
of chrysanthemums. Do not have the refresh- 
ments served upstairs unless it is much more 
convenient. I have seen it done often, but I 
have always heard the hostess ‘regret it after- 
wards, as it had been confusing to waiters and 
guests, and there had been unavoidable delay 
in the service, things not being hot. I warn you 
that it will require more waiters, and there will 
be more disorder than serving it where there are 
a pantry and a kitchen at hand. For an October 
menu serve the following: 


Hot bouillon. 
Graham-bread sandwiches. 
Creamed lobster (or lobster Newburg). 
Lettuce sandwiches. 

Pastry patties filled with sweetbreads and 
chicken. 

Tomato salad with mayonnaise. 

Ices, jelly, cake, and bonbons. Coffee. 


And for wines have champagne or a punch or 
lemonade. There is nothing especially new to 
serve at a wedding; the regular viands are 
the best, as for so many people especial dishes 
cannot be prepared, and it is better to have what 
can be easily served and will look well on the 
plates. If you have a wedding-cake made whole, 
if may be on the refreshment table, or, what is 
pretty, on a table by itself, decorated with white 
ribbons and white mottoes. The guests can cut 
slices for themselves, or the bride can cut it. 
This is a new idea, and less expensive than hav- 
ing pieces of the cake put up in the conventional 
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way in little boxes for the guests to carry home. 
At a lovely home wedding that I recently attend- 
ed the cake was conspicuous on its own table; 
little ribbon streamers fell all around the table 
from under the cake, and the white icing was 
elaborately decorated. It looked too pretty to 
touch, and we all hated to cut it, so the bride 
took the initiative, and it was an attractive sight 
to see her standing in her veil before the cake. 
She cut a slice for every one, and handed it to 
them with her own hands, and we all*“ ate” 
her health in her cake with every good wish, and 
took some home. At one of the most fashionable 
spring weddings in New York the six bridemaids 
were dressed in different shades of the same 
color, and the effect was charming. Why do you 
not carry out the idea with your six? If you 
should intend to have a separate table for the 
bridal party at supper have it decorated all 
in white, and have the bride-cake on that. 
Another decidedly pretty idea is to have the 
bridemaids form on either side of the stair- 
case, with little mottes filled with rice in 
their hands, and, standing on different steps, 
shower the bride with rice as she runs down be- 
tween them on her way to the carriage when she 
starts on her wedding journey, or if rice is not 
to be permitted let them have flowers to shower 
on her, and when she reaches the bottom of the 
stairs she in return should throw her wedding 
bouquet among the girls. 


B.—It is always a question whether one is at 
liberty or not to request an invitation for a vis- 
itor. It depends largely on the place one lives 
in and the nature of the entertainment. In 
large cities, New York and others, where people 
have all they can do to attend to their in- 
dividual social claims, it is not expected that 
they should entertain their friends’ friends un- 
less there is some good reason for it. It would 
be highly improper to request an invitation for 
a dinner or a luncheon or any especial function 
to which only a few people are asked, but it is 
a little different for a tea or a musicale or a 
large reception, where it makes no especial dif- 
ference to the hostess whether she entertains 
one or two more. In the country it is still an- 
other matter. A visitor is apt to be a welcome 
variety, and the residents, who have fewer de- 
mands on their time and ‘hospitality than in a 
big city, are usually only too glad to entertain 
their friends’ visitors. But even in a small 
oe one should not request an invitation to a 
uncheon or sit-down function, although if one 
gives the visitor as the reason for refusing, in 
all probability an invitation will come later in- 
eluding her. Did you, when your visitor arrived, 
follow the conventionalities in giving a tea for 
her to which you asked all your friends and ac- 
quaintances, writing on the card of invitation, 
“To meet Miss ——”? This is what you should 
have done if you expected your friends to enter- 
tain her. 
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THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


Fancy Sheets and Pillow Cases|Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


Principal Brands: Dainty, perfect undergarments, including Night Gowns, Under- 

Norwood, Defender, Selkirk and Palma. skirts, Long Skirts, Drawers, Corset Covers, Chemises. 

Made in all sizes and in greatest variety of fancy styles, Plain, } Every garment bearing the trade-mark of Defender Manu- 

Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig-Zag, Mexican Drawn and other | facturing Co. is perfect in style, fit and finish and is made of; 
fancy stitches, also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. roliable materials. 





Ask your dealer for booklet, and request bim fe sbow’ you these goods, 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING €O.’S trade-mark on Sheets and Pillowcases or Muslin Underwear is guarantee of excellence 
Every article is made and finished in our factory and is absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. No sweat-shop work, 
products of THE DEFENDER. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Insist on having the 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Kate.—I do not think you would like rope cur- 
tains for a room such as is shown in your dia- 
gram. Why not get a cotton rep in fancy stripes 
or a cream-colored scrim? I am sure you would 
find these more satisfactory. 


E. L.—The choice of material for the cozy cor- 
ner will depend altogether on the amount of 
money you wish to spend forthe draperies. Ori- 
ental cotton draperies are least expensive, though 
a combination of silk and cotton would be richer, 
and the added expense would scarcely be a source 
of objection. With the paper sent you should 
have several kinds of drapery. Let one be of 
olive green and yellow, with perhaps a stripe of 
dull blue; another of yellow with stripes of dull 
blue, cream, and grayish green. The repped cot- 
tons having heavy stripes of bright color may be 
handsomely employed for cushions to accompany 
the draperies described. If the fancier draperies 
in Oriental design are not obtainable in your 
city, you will be sure to find an assortment of 
Madras curtain fabrics that may be combined 
with good effect. If the hardwood floor for the 
parlor cannot be attained immediately, why not 
have a plain-toned Wilton carpet and use with 
rugs? The etchings should be in the hall, with 
perhaps a few of the larger photographs. With 
the furniture you describe you could have nothing 
prettier for the walls than a dull sage-green bur- 
laps. Carry it quite to the ceiling. and have a 
border stencilled in darker green. Stand the piano 
in the northwest corner, placed diagonally be- 
tween the windows, where the performer may have 
a good light. In the opposite corner, between the 
window and the arch, have a rounded corner 
seat built in and finished with cushions of sage 
green or of dull blue. You should have a hos- 
pitable tea table in the southwest corner, near 
which the straight-back chair should be placed. 
If you choose a Wilton carpet, select either a 
dark green or a reddish brown, and rugs having 
brown, cream, blue, and green shades. Keep the 
water-colors for the parlors, and use the damask 
chairs in the larger room. Sink your curtain- 
poles a foot below the arch, and choose curtains 
in green or pale golden brown. Select a light- 
weight material, preferably a damask, or if this 
is more costly than you wish to use, a cotton 
drapery in Oriental design and coloring to har- 
monize with your other furniture. Select a fifty- 
inch drapery, and use two widths for each arch. 
Curtain all the windows alike with dotted cream 
net and lace edge, if possible, though a simple 
hem is also pretty. Let them hang straight from 
the top of the window. There should be book- 
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shelves in the small spaces of the smaller room, 
and a table holding a plant in the corner of the 
large room opposite the tea table. The pine laun- 
dry table may be purchased at any large depart- 
ment store. 


BLUE AND WuiIte.—If you have drawn the rugs 
and pieces of furniture that appear in the dia- 
gram in relative proportion to the size of the 
room, my advice would be to set aside the blue 
carpet altogether, and use only the rugs you al- 
ready have. I see an advantage in this if you 
wish to retain the Oriental cover for the couch, 
for the oak floor will prove to be an answering 
note of yellow or golden brown to the same col- 
ors sure to be found in the drapery and rugs. 
If you nearly cover the floor with the blue car- 
pet, as you suggest, you will lose much of the 
beauty of the new floor, though undoubtedly you 
will accentuate the blue, which you like so much, 
and which, with the white wood-work, is always 
pretty. You do not say what the furniture is, 
whether dark or light. Probably, in the main, it 
is maple, white enamel, or oak. If the first or 
last named, then by all means keep the present 
draperies and rugs. They will harmonize with 
either wood without seriously lessening the blue 
tone of the room, especially when the new floor is 
considered. This, as you see, is going to bring 
into key the colors that before have appeared dis- 
cordant. The Indian chair—what is it? One of 


“the blue and green and red painted wood chairs? 
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Or of braided reeds? If too brilliantly painted 
that would be a truly discordant note, and the 
chair should be taken out to a less distinetive 
room. And the cushions—could they not be re- 
covered in blue embroidered denims or in other 
art shades of denim or silk that would blend with 
the draperies, yet emphasize the blue? It is 
true denim has been advised for walls, but not 
indiscriminately. I should not like it for your 
room. I am sure the ceiling is too low to drape 
the walls with so plain a surface. It is an error 
to carry out so deep a drop-ceiling effect in a 
room only eight feet high. The ceiling should not 
extend down the wall more than from four to six 
inches. If you are tired of the present striped 
paper why not try another less conspicuously 
striped pattern? The plain-toned damassé papers 
are lovely. They are printed with satin stripes 
and light festoon designs in the same color as 
that of the ground. I hope you have a white 
picture-moulding. Striped paper of this or a 
more pronounced sort really is the only appro- 
priate wall-covering for a room of such dimen- 
sions having so low a ceiling. 
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Interior & & 
Decorations 


of the 


Highest Grade 


C= interior treatment of a house so far as its domi- 























nant color tones, its decorations, floor coverings, and 
furniture are concerned is as important from an artistic 
standpoint, as the work of the architects upon its exterior. 

We are prepared to undertake the complete decoration 
and furnishing of houses anywhere in the United States, 
placing at the service of our customers our corps of artists 
and experts. We will, upon request, present a comprehen- 
sive scheme for securing the most satisfactory results from 
a given sum of money. This work may include only the 
mural decorations, or, where desired, it may embrace the 
entire furnishing, including the carpets and rugs, which 
may be made to order, so as to insure a correct interpre- 
tation of any style or period desired. 

We submit finished water-color drawings for approval, 
and insure the highest grade of work and the most correct 
and effective treatment. We invite correspondence from 
house owners or architects as to details. 
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‘THE PIANOLA IS KNOWN AROUND THE WORLD. 








A HOME INSTRUMENT 

Why is the Pianola such a far-famed instrument? 

Because it enables every one to play his or her piano — not mechanically, but to play it just as he 
desires to play it, with all the expression which his own feeling and sentiment prompt. With 
the aid of the Pianola he can play any composition ever composed, no matter how difficult, 
even if he does not know one note from another. Without the Pianola, the player must learn 
the notes for every selection played. 

Because the Pianola successfully supplies a need which exists wherever there is a piano, it has 
found its way into every part of the globe—from the KJondike to Cape Town—from Northern 
Africa, Korea, Siam, China to Australia, Hawaii, Mexico, and Canada. London, Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg have become large distributing points in Europe; and in this country the 
Pianola can be seen in every city of importance. 

Because the Pianola will help the pianist without interfering with his control of expression, it 
has won the hearty enthusiasm and endorsement of the world’s greatest musicians and 

It is used by 


ignace J. Paderewski Jean de Reszke Mme. Emma Calve 
Moriz Rosenthal Harold Bauer Mme. Gadski 
Ernest von Dohnanyi Josef Hofmann and others 


Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler Emil Sauer 


That the Pianola fulfils all its claims and meets completely the needs for which it is 
made, is proved by the fact that it is used by the greatest pianists and by those who never 
previously struck a note on the piano in their lives. 

It is found in the homes of royalty and nobility abroad and in the homes of the representa- 
tives of the highest culture in America. 

The Pianola is not an instrument to pass by lightly ua/ess one would disregard every 
criterion which would help to form judgment on any other subjects. 


Its cost is but $250, and can be bought by moderate monthly payments if desired. Send for Catalogue H, our latest 
pamphlet, unless you are able to make a personal visit to our warerooms. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
New York, 18 West Twenty-third St Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton St. Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth St. 


(see Tor opposite Pace.) 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S AGENTS WHERE THE PIANOLA IS ON EXHIBITION 
AMERICA, INCLUDING CANADA AND MEXICO 


FOREIGN 
Amsterdam, C. C. Bender 
Berlin, J. Heinr. Zimmermann 
Cape Town, Darter & Sons 
Ceylon, Laughland, McKay & 

0. 


Christiana, J. Cappelen 

Copenhagen, Petersen & Steen 
Strup 

Glasgow, Marr, Wood & Cx 

London, The Orchestrelle C ° 

Lisbon, 4 4 & Ca. 

Melbourne M. Birge & Co. 

Paris, F. Toledo et Cie. 

St. Petersburg, Jules Heinr. 
Zimmermann 

Sydney, H. M. Birge & Co. 


Albany, Cluett & Sons 
Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co. 


Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. 


Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Birmingham, E. E. Forbes 
Boston,M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 
Burlington, Lange & Minton 
Charleston, Henry Siegling 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy 


Cleveland, B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 
Dalias, Will A. Watkin M. Co. 


Denver, Denver Music Co. 
Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 
Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 
Fort Wayne, The Packard Co. 


Honolulu, ew. M. Co. 

Kansas City, J. W. Jenkins’ 
Sons Musk c Co. 

Les Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Co. 

Mexico City, A. Wagner & 
Levien 

Milwaukee,W. Rohlfing & Sons 

Minneapolis, Metropolitan M. 
Co, 

Montgomery, E. E. Forbes 

Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 

Newark, The Lauter Co. 

New Haven, The M. Steinert & 
Sons Co. 

New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. 


Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 
Portland, Morris B. Wells 
Providence, M. Steinert & Sons 


0. 
Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co. 
Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom 
Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co. 
San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 
St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. 
Toledo, Whitney & Currier Co. 
Toronto, Mason & Risch P. Co. 
Troy, Cluett & Sons 
Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co, 





fenna, Bernhard Kohn Helena, Reeves & Co 
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Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller Wheeling, F. W. Baumer Co. 
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New Embroidery Book 


(JUST PUBLISHED FOR my 


An Instructive, New Number of our “Embroidery 
Lessons with Colored Studies.” Each year’s 


The May Skirt Yoke 
publication better than the last. ‘This best of 


i all. The price is the same—only 10 cents. 
Special features of the book are: 


16 New, Full-Page Colored Plates not to be 
found in any other Book. 


by Some Beautiful Screens for Embroidery. 
¢ Beaded Silk Bags and Purses. 
15 New Battenberg Designs. 


Contains over 100 pages and en- 
gravings of new Doilies, Centre- 
pieces, Tea Cloths, Sofa Pillows, 
etc., with full instructions. 





































HY have an _ unsightly 
waist line when, 





attaching your skirt or skirts 
a May Yoke, you will 
increase the beauty of your 


figure by 


lengthening the 
waist line and showing the gle. The empty HOLDEKS en- 


title you to valuable prizes. 
All explained in the book. 


Send to-day for an early 
copy, and ask for our 
1902 Book. 


curve of the form ? 
Descriptive booklet sent free 
on request. 








| Mailed for 10 cts. 





Address 
THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 


69 Union Street 
New London 
Conn. 


THE MAY YOKE Co. 
P. 0. Box 442, TOLEDO, 0. 











Golden Fleece Wool Waddings 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


For INTERLINING OPERA WRAPS, AUTOMOBILE 
4 COATS, CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, etc., etc., PADDING, 
QUILTED LININGS, QUILTS, and COMFORTABLES 


4 ty WOOL WADDINGS represent the highest point of excellence possible in this class of manu- 
facture. Vastly superior to cotton on account of lightness and loftiness. A Medicated, Sterilized, 
and Hygienic Wool Wadding. No matting. Absolutely pure virgin wool, perfectly clean. Made 

for Dress purposes in small sheets ; for quilts and comfortables in 2-pound batts. Used by the best ladies’ 
tailors and dressmakers. For sale by the leading jobbers and retailers. We will willingly send sample. 


| WILLIAM TAYLOR STEARNS, iw id” 


NEW YORK. . 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


A well-made and 
properly finished 
garment fits you 
and is stylish. 
Good materials, 
properly sponged, 
wear well and will 
not shrink. Our 
new suits and 
cloaks for Winter 
embody allof these 
qualities. Prices 
are lower than 
ever before. Every 
garment is Made 
to order—to your 
measure —from 
the samples we 
send you. And 
remember this — 
whatever we send 
you must fit and 
give satisfaction 
If it does not, send 
it back and we 
will refund your 
money. It's your 
good will we want 
most. 

Some sugges- 
tions from our cat- 
alogue : 


Suits, smart tailor-made suits from Paris models, 
with just the right dash of style, $8 up. 


Silk-Lined Costumes, of excellent materials, lined 
throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Pashionable Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet Conds 
and Wide Wale Corduroy—the newest materi- 
als, in attractive designs and colors, $17 up. 


New Cloth Skirts, with the proper flare, perfect in 
fit and finish, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, indispensable for wet 
weather, plaid back or plain materials, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about 
them, made of new Winter materials, $10 up. 


Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We also make a specialty of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


Catalogue and samples cost us 17c. each, but will be sent 
Sree by return mail to ladies living ata distance from New 
York City, and who are consequently unable to call at our 
salesroom. Besure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Ladies living in or near New 
York City are invited to visit our salesroom. Your order 
in any event will have personal attention—the kind of at- 
tention you would give it yourself if you were having a 
garment made under your own eyes by your own dress- 
maker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
¥, 19 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


INEXPERIENCED GiRL.—I should advise you to 
have a simple white silk gown for your wedding, 
having it made with a detachable guimpe if you 
have a pretty enough neck to wear low dresses. 
This guimpe would of course be worn at the wed- 
ding, and the gown used without it for dinners or 
dances afterward. You should have a simple 
cloth travelling suit of skirt and coat, with one 
or two flannel and the same number of silk 
waists, a velvet, velveteen, or broadcloth gown 
for receptions, with a more elaborate silk or lace 
waist to wear with it, and something pretty in 
the way of home gowns. For these I should ad- 
vise a cashmere in some color which suits your 
complexion and taste, and a more elaborate gown 
of light-colored cloth or foulard satin to wear 
when you have callers or guests for dinner. You, 
would best count first what your underclothing 
will necessarily cost you, as a bride must have a 
supply of about six of each article of underwear 
before she begins on her gowns. Count the cost 
of these necessaries and of a fair supply of hand- 
kerehiefs, gloves, and shoes, two hats, and some 
ribbons, veils, ete., and then, putting these on as 
narrow a basis as you think safe, calculate how 
much money you will have left for your gowns. 
If you can make up your mind to do without the 
white wedding gown, and use instead your recep- 
tion gown or the light house dress, you will save 
considerable money, but you will, on the other 
hand, find the white gown a very serviceable one 
if you have any occasion to use evening dress. 
The most fashionable colors next winter are to 
be greens and sapphire blue. This will give you 
a hint as to choice. 


ADELAIDE W.—The coat you propose to have 
will not be in any way contrary to good form or 
the season’s fashions. On pages 506 and 507 of 
the last number, that of October, you will find 
such a coat described as one of the good models 
for the coming winter. 


D. S.—-The one important thing in the expendi- 
ture of the sum you mention is to have a good 
tailor-made gown for each season. You will! 
find, probably, as most women do, that your good 
gown of one year, be it spring or fall, will do 
for secondary use the year following, and save 
your new gown considerable wear. For each 
season you can easily afford, also, a more elabo- 
rate gown of silk, velveteen, or light cloth. For 
winter you would undoubtedly need one new even- 
ing gown and a couple: of house gowns, which 
need not be expensive. In summer two new mus- 
lins or organdies and several shirt-waists and 
wash skirts tastefully made would complete an 
ordinarily adequate wardrobe with the left-overs 
of last year. I should say the following schedule 
would quite well fit the sum to be spent: for 
winter—tailor gown, $50; velveteen gown, $35: 
hats, $20; evening gown, $50; 2 house dresses, 
$50; for summer—tailor gown, $40; foulard silk, 
$25; hats, $20; 4 shirt-waists, $10; 4 wash skirts, 
$20; 2 muslin gowns, $30; and for general all 
around the year—shoes, $25; underclothes, $25; 
gloves,. veils, ete., $20. This is allowing for 
moderate dressmakers’ charges, say from $10 for 
making the simple gowns up to a tailor’s charge 
of $25 for a cloth gown. 








